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RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE TIMES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


In a former article we stated the twofold character that seems to 
mark the religious tendencies and prospects of the time. One portion 
of Christian believers has a tendency backward, or at least to be sta- 
tionary, while another looks forward. There is one party, clinging to 
the past and the institutions of the past, to creeds and ceremonies, to 
human authority, and insisting on conformity to its own views, at the 
penalty of intolerance and persecution. There is another party, 
reaching on to the future, wishing to retain only such institutions and 
forms as meet the real wants of the soul, letting others die as useless ; 
believing worship and faith to be spiritual realities; insisting on the 
right of individual interpretation of the Scriptures, and extending the 
open arms of its charity and brotherly love to every sincere disciple of 
Christ, of whatever name or profession. These two tendencies divide 
Christendom between them. The line that separates them is not the 
same line that separates any two existing denominations from each 
other, but some individuals in all denominations are probably taking 
one of these directions, and some are taking the other. The first of 
these is best represented by the Roman Catholic communion ; and the 
latter has its best exemplification in those believers who belong to the 
fellowship of what are commonly called Liberal Christians,—men of 
various shades of opinion, as they must be, inasmuch as they follow 
their independent convictions in matters of mere opinion, guided only 
by reason and conscience, while they lay the chief stress on a life of 
goodness modelled after the perfect life of Christ. 
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‘ “Bearing this general classification in mind, we glanced at the struggle 
that is at this moment going on in various Christian nations between 
these two different tendencies of religious feeling and theological doc- 
trine. The spirit of freedom is wrestling with the spirit of bondage, 
and enlightenment is gaining, step by step, possession of the world’s 
mind, against blind superstition. We saw, for instance, how, while the 
Romish error is striving to reinvigorate its worn-out energies, in the 
very seat and home of its ancient empire, in Italy, France, Switzerland, 
even there the free spirit of our age asserts its triumphant rights, and 
pours in a brighter illumination. And we noticed especially, that in 
Germany, the father-land of comprehensive scholarship and strong 
thought and heroic bravery, a great reform has shown itself within the 
past few months, originating a powerful secession from the follies and 
idolatries of Rome. 

Continuing this survey, pass over from the continent to Great Britain. 
In England, although some signs are discouraging, others are full of 
promise. It is true that within the Established Church, at Oxford, a 
favored seat of learning, a considerable number of thinking men have 
made themselves conspicuous by taking the backward track, and 
groping into the dark region of Papal fallacies ; by exalting the tradi- 
tions of the fathers to a place of equal honor with the Scriptures of 
God’s revealed truth; by reviving such vain and absurd questions as 
whether the priest ought not to pray with his back to the congregation ; 
of what particular color his robes should be; whether candles should 
be burned in the day-time as an essential part of worship, and whether 
efficacious prayers may be offered for the souls of the dead. But, on 
the other hand, to counterbalance this retrograde motion of some, others 
are fast moving in a more rational direction, and may soon, finding a 
truer form of faith, come out of the Establishment itself. Besides, it is 
not many months since the British government gave a proof that there 
is liberality in the ruling minds there, by passing a bill in parliament, 
guarantying to Unitarian Christians the right of free use of the chapels 
im which they worship. The subject was warmly argued, and bigots 
raged against such unheard-of tolerance ; but the better spirit conquer- 
ed, giving another pledge that the current of right feeling is setting on- 
ward. There is also a noble company of literary men in England, who 
testify by their writings that they sympathize deeply with the sufferings 
and wrongs which oppress their fellow-creatures, and daily they lift up 
their cry of eloquent warning, sounding like a gospel of love, against 
unjust power, and the inhuman hard-heartedness of rich landholders 
and selfish, well-fed bishops. The recent endowment by the British 
government of a Roman Catholic college in Ireland, and the establish- 
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ment of schools of instruction there without any dictation as to their 
theological tenets, instead of being designed to give new success to 
Catholicism, may be regarded as only a charitable extension of privi- 
leges, if indeed it is not a mere piece of political calculation, without 
much religious meaning of any kind. At any rate, error is quite as 
likely to be extinguished by generous treatment as by a narrower policy, 
and as likely to flourish under persecution as under toleration. In Ire- 
land itself, though the Romish superstition keeps its sway, as it does in 
Spain, over an ignorant populace, yet even there it is to be remembered 
as a redeeming feature, that the minds of the people are filled with 
aspirations for political emancipation and independence, and that there 
is also a vast multitude of Orangemen, as they are called, who have 
already become Protestants. In Scotland, too, the advancing spirit of 
the age has disclosed itself. A large and respectable section of the 
Scottish Kirk, finding itself oppressed by the somewhat unreasonable 
requisitions of the ecclesiastical authorities, has withdrawn, organized a 
new association, and calls itself a Free Church. Now in this instance 
it may be that the seceders are not, by any means, quite exempt from 
that same exclusiveness of temper against which they have revolted. 
And so in the various Protestant movements that I have alluded to, 
there may be in some of the sects much of that same old antichrist of 
assumption and bigotry which has disgraced the Romish priesthood. 
I only take the Romish religion as the extreme form of a particular 
tendency. But when men get freedom and courage enough to protest 
against that system and come out from it, incurring the persecution and 
sacrifice which such changes are extremely apt to occasion, then I say 
they have taken one step; a very important step, and one that the 
history of opinions shows to be almost indispensable, in the path that 
leads on to yet loftier elevation and a more Christlike simplicity of faith. 
It is in this fact that I find encouraging omens and cheering prophecies 
for the years that are to come. Light has also lately arisen in a yet 
more distant region, and as has been said by another, ‘‘It is a most 
striking coincidence that, nearly at the same time, toleration should be 
conceded to Christian converts by the sovereign of the Budhic world 
and by the head of Islam—at Peking and at Constantinople. The 
political contest of Mohammedanism and Paganism with the Christian 
faith is thus virtually relinquished, simultaneously and for ever !” 

So far, then, in our review of the religious condition of Christendom, 
how mnch we find that betokens improvement, progress, increasing 
light, knowledge and charity! how many intimations that the kingdom 
of Christ is coming; that it is beginning to be learned that mercy is 
preferred before sacrifice, and that God is a Spirit, to be worshipped in 
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spirit and in truth; and that those words begin to be comprehended, 
“In vain do they worship me, who teach for doctrines the command: 
ments of men.” How much reason we find,—reverting to the language 
of the prophet,—when it is asked of us, ‘ Watchman, what of the 
night ?” to answer, with cordial confidence, “* The morning cometh !” 

If we turn now to the indications presented in our own country, we 
shall find the same conclusion confirmed and established. Here, in 
America, as well as abroad, there is agitation; but it is agitation that 
must purify and advance the publie sentiment. There is a diversity 
and conflict of opinions; but it is the diversity of those who think for 
themselves instead of taking their faith at second hand from spiritual 
dictators, and the conflict that winnows the wheat from the chaff, 
strengthens the truth, and enlarges the sphere of its supremacy. 

In what is commonly termed the Presbyterian or Orthodox denomina- 
tion among us, there has been for several years a steady advance to- 
wards more liberal principles. We will not inquire whether this has 
been brought about by the agency of our own sect ; it is enough that 
we are glad and thank God that it is so. The rigor and asperity of 
ancient Calvinism, and the harshness of Puritanic exclusiveness, have 
been softened. More sacred importance is attached to personal right- 
eousness and less to the formularies of a confession of faith, They who 
were formerly so ready to ask always, “Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ?”’ begin to find, under the expanding influence of mutual 
intercourse and genial contact, that there is real excellence within the 
horders of every sect, and within the precincts of every sincere heart. 
The prominent men of that body,—authors and preachers,—announce 
their doctrines in much less dogmatical terms, and in many striking 
cases, as both at Andover and New Haven, essentially modify the doc- 
trines themselves, in harmony with the late attainments in criticism, 
science and spiritual philosophy. They are ready to concede more 
than formerly to those they differ from; though, when we consider the 
power of old prejudices, we must expect such amelioration to be gradual. 
We must wait patiently for the ‘slow steps of them that emerge from 
shadows into untried light, just as we look for the same indulgence from 
those who may be nearer the noonday of truth than ourselves. Much 
of the bitterness, the gall and wormwood, of sectarian warfare, may re- 
main ; but it certainly is not less true that much has been purged away, 
or at least qualified by the mingling of sweeter and more Christian 
elements. 

The same, it is to be hoped, may be affirmed with some measure of 
truth, of the Episcopal Church of the United States. There is certainly 
noticeable within it the same division I have been keeping in view ; and 
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while a part of its members seem to look longingly into that same back- 
ward quarter, down that long declivity which mankind have so toilsome- 
ly climbed up from, others are ready for the onward march, to which 
our destiny and our Master alike invite us. 

In two large and active denominations of this country there is a divi- 
sion of a very different character, if not indeed open schism, and that 
relating to the institution of Southern slavery. In the Baptist and 
the Methodist communions, so strong has become the feeling, on the 
part of many Northern churches, of reprobation towards the iniquities, 
the cruelties and vices of the system that allows man to hold property 
in man, that there can be no longer harmonious co-operation with them 
that sanction and uphold that wickedness. Such dissensions are doubt- 
less unfortunate, and to be deprecated always. But when the apology 
for them is so fair as in this instance, even dissensions hold out a 
sign of promise. Is there not, in these dissolutions of long joined and 
firmly cemented fellowships, another solemn warning that the sentiment 
of justice is awakened, and that the oppression of free-born men, 
with lash and chain, is hastening to its doom,—yes, a joyful pledge that 
the time for the deliverance of the trodden captive is drawing nigh ? 

There is reason for gratitude, too, that certain other beliefs, which 
we cannot regard as otherwise than sad mistakes, preserve, in their 
sphere, a respectable quietness, a peaceful and unproselyting reserve ;- 
that the staid Quaker and the fanciful, visionary Swedenborgian, serve 
their God in meekness, and seek the way to Heaven without carping 
officiously at their neighbors by the way. Still more thankful ought we 
to be, perhaps, at this time, that there is so sound and healthy a tone 
of feeling in the country, as to put into comparative and well-deserved 
obscurity those mischievous and foolish delusions that have thrust them- 
selves in among certain classes of the people and drawn a much larger 
share of attention than their merits entitled them to; that the profane 
lips which babbled vain predictions of the approaching destruction of 
the world are silent now, and their unhappy victims coming again to 
their right mind; that the insane followers of that impious man who 
styled himself the Mormon Prophet, if they are not yet scattered by 
reason of the obscure compact in which they keep themselves, and be- 
cause the violence that has been employed upon them has temporarily 
fortified their strength, are likely soon to forget their deceiver and all 
the falsehoods he taught them. Let us be thankful that whenever there 
appear students of morbid minds, or ambitious proclaimers of a vulgar 
come-out-ism, or any ephemeral notion that denies Christ’s authori- 
ty, and scorns his teachings, or despises his institutions, then, in a 
few short months, the strong good judgment, and the stronger Christian 
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faith, of the better souls among us, always rise up, and true to the 
Master, put that false and skeptical view into oblivion, and hold on 
their course,—proving that progress does not mean destructiveness, 
that there can be freedom of thought without license, and that they 
who irreverently advocate reform, are often its worst, though per- 
haps its undesigning, enemies. 

Especially must we, as Liberal Christians, be grateful that the num- 
ber of those who openly declare themselves as of the like precious faith 
with us is daily multiplying ; that while many shades of minor difference 
continue, more and more every day, in all directions, north and south, 
east and west, are determined that they will love one another, and for- 
bear with one another, and serve God in holiness and peace. No matter 
for your theological unity; but give us, O give us, unity of heart, one- 
ness of purpose and aspiration, the fellowship of true affection, and 
above all agreement in this one resolve, this one unfailing effort—to 
live the life of Christlike goodness, purity, self-sacrifice and prayer. 

I know there are some persons who are accustomed to take gloomier 
views than those I have presented. There are alarmists who see 
nothing but threatening clouds about them, and who tremble with con- 
stant apprehension lest the Gospel shall be overpowered by the error of 
man. But to me the Gospel itself seems to speak a different language ; 
it is an encouraging message ; it bids us hope and be heart-whole ; to 
labor cheerfully, and look forward to the final victory with confident 
anticipation. I cannot doubt the ultimate success of the truth, without 
doubting the omnipotence of that Everlasting God, whose Providence 
supports and shields the truth. 

Accordingly when such men tell me that a secret and erafty order of 
ecclesiastics like the Jesuits, is making vigorous and dangerous efforts to 
extend its sway over mankind, I will answer them that in those very 
efforts may be seen the evidence that these priests feel their cause to be 
declining, the sceptre departing from them ; and hence their desperate 
zeal. I will recall the other fact also, that a mighty influence is abroad 
in the world which resists these plottings ; earnest men are living who 
unmask their hypocrisy, and, as we have seen, on the continent of 
Europe, the reaction they awaken against their own machinations, is far 
more sweeping and more terrible than any feeble onsets of theirs. If 
we are told that at Oxford, or elsewhere, some scores or hundreds of 
men are falling back into the arms of the stupendous Roman machine, 
we will reply, that for every such man in England, ten Englishmen 
may be produced who are living such lives and working such deeds, as 
shall help to convince the world some few years hence that it has no 
longer any use for hierarchies, and that the vitality has died clean out 
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of them forever: men that are toiling for humanity’s dear sake, and 
teaching men the dignity of their immortal souls. Or if we are told, 
again, that the various Protestant denominations are spending all their 
strength in petty wranglings about the diversities in their creeds, we will 
point to those noble movements in Christian philanthropy, the missionary 
enterprises of our day, which send brave men and women, filled with 
disinterested love of men and devout love of God, by hundreds, every 
year, into every benighted and comfortless corner of the globe, to preach 
the Gospel and to exemplify its holy precepts. We will point to our 
ministers-at-large, who bear the torch of Christian sympathy into the 
. hovels of distress and dens of infamy in cities, perpetuating Christ’s 
blessed ministry, redeeming the depraved, healing the broken-hearted, 
visiting the prisoner, seeking and saving them that are lost. These are 
the moral heroisms and martyrdoms of this century. Is it said, we 
have a too great multiplicity of sects? But every one of them brings 
out some new individuality of character, somé new point of truth; and 
if the world is not wiser for them it is the world’s own fault. Is it 
lamented that we have stripped away too many graceful forms, and 
left our devotions too bare and dry? But, better have too few traces of 
a ritual, than so many as to crush all spirit out of worship; the spirit 
stands before the altar, or the vestment, or the music, or the architec- 
ture, in the sight of God who looketh on the heart. And whatever 
forms the human heart really needs, it will be sure to recover again 
and retain. What though there are abuses and injustices that have 
their origin in the business activity and eager enterprise of the day ? 
Better these, with the vast counterbalance of benefit they bring with 
them, than the old monkhood fostered by the middle ages, which shut 
off religion and her ministers from all contact with familiar life, and 
wasted human energies in monasteries and nunneries. And as to these 
abuses and injustices, they too shall be visited by the healing light and 
love of Heaven. For, like God’s own Word, the spirit of humanity has 
gone out into the earth, in these our days, and it shall not return unto its 
Sender void. It exerts: its hallowed ministry, with a power that no 
enmity can vanquish, with a zeal that no selfishness can quench. It 
lifts up its cry by the wayside : it utters its voice in the streets, at the 
entry of the city; in the top of high places and in lowly cottages. It 
is sung,—that same spirit of humanity,—sung in songs of lofty poetry 
and subduing music ; it is itself a “ still sad music,” breathing through 
the solemn aisles of our consecrated earth; it is preached in pulpits, 
and in halls of legislation, and in courts of justice; it is eloquent in 
newspapers and tales of fancy and treatises of philosophy ; above all, it 
is better and more brightly seen in silent, beneficent, unostentatious, 
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godlike actions. It unlooses the heavy burdens: it strikes the fetters 
from the slave ; it lets the oppressed go free; it stills the noise of ar- 
mies, and beats the sword into the ploughshare : it lifis up dissolute 
debauchery from its polluted degradation and seats it on the throne of 
spotless virtue; it comforts the widow and blesses the orphan; it 
brings home the wanderer to his Father’s house. 

“ And these are signs that brighter light is breaking 

Through the thick cloud of eighteen hundred years ; 

That Jove and truth shall in new power be waking, 

And earth be gladdened with millenial years.” 


I know of but one serviceable use that can come from any mistrusts 
or forebodings as to the prevalence and triumph of the truth by which 
we live, or as to the final overthrow of error; and that is, that our fears 
may make us more faithful in our defence of the one, and our resistance 
of the other. Faithful, indeed, we all must by some means be made ; 
if not by hope, then at Teast by fear; faithful, for thus only can our 
souls win salvation ; faithful tothat truth whose service is perfect free- 
dom, for there is no nobler thing under the sun than that fidelity ; 
faithful especially to those three grand cardinal principles, which mark 
that upward and onward tendency I have described,—free, individual 
investigation of God’s holy Scriptures ; the cherishing of worship and 
faith as spiritual and living, not formal and external things; and the 
pure culture of those benevolent affections which make mankind a 
brotherhood, keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

Whoever ye are, then, that inquire with anxious solicitude of heart, 
as ye look out on the wide and struggling field of the world’s 
life, ‘* Watchman, what of the night?” be ye answered joyfully, ‘* The 
morning cometh! The watchmen shall lift up the voice, with the voice 
together shall they sing; for they shall see eye to eye when the Lord 
shall bring again Zion.” Yes, “ the morning cometh,”—morning of 
righteousness after the night of sin ; morning of the light of knowledge 
and of love, after the darkness of error and of strife. Great truths 
gleaming in the sky above us, like the stars’ that look down on the 
watcher’s gaze, reassure us that there is still an ocean of light spread 
over all our little shadows, and that “the morning cometh.” The 
words that are spoken by earnest souls that are living around us, are 
like pealing strokes from bells at night, telling us how the hours wear 
on, and how “the morning cometh.” Nay already, in the blessings 
that pure Christianity scatters among men, we seem to see the east 
redden and glow with the rising beains, and all the hill-tops around us 
are touched with the dawn. Let us be found then, watching and sober, 
not children of the night, but of the day, that latter day whose “ morning 
cometh” ! 
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PHILANTHROPIC HEROISM. 


BY KEV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


WE were exceedingly pleased, at the recent State Temperance Con- 
vention in New York, to see a man who had passed through severe 
sufferings in behalf of public morality. He is an unpretending, home- 
spun farmer, of an open, simple face, silvery hair, quiet exterior and 
advanced years. It seems he had earned some notoriety by prosecuting 
those who sold liquor without a license. He went forward in the work 
as his character showed, from a single eye to duty: and, once con- 
vinced that God had laid upon his feeble shoulders this onerous task, he 
did not falter, or turn back, or say “*] have done my share,” or implore 
the co-operation of abler men. He felt that Pfovidence had placed him 
just at this post, and here he must stay till he fell. And he has stayed, 
like a rock out in the ocean which the surf chafes continually but cannot 
move, and sometimes covers but cannot finally bury. His barn has 
been burnt to the ground, and he was ill able to bear the loss. Tar and 
feathers have touched him: though the ruffians were disturbed before 
the dark deed was done. A pistol has been flashed in his face, anda 
musket-ball has stirred the air that fanned his weather-beaten cheek. 
But, as he said, “ It mattered nothing. He had but a little while to stay 
at the best: and he did not think he should regret it much in the other 
world, if men were able to make that span a little shorter. It would be 
happiness enough for him that he had fought the good fight.” 

And even if old King Cole, as they call him, has failed a little in 
mingling gentleness with zeal, his spirit is wholly noble and worthy of 
all praise. We rejoice to know there are men still who count it all joy 
to suffer for duty. We thank God and take courage at sight of their 
fortitude, amid the smoke of battle and the crash of arms. We warm 
ourselves, as the great German said, by the smoke of their sacrifice. 
Our hearts leap, as at the bugle’s sound. We go forth, feeling that our 
sacrifices are indeed light, and our enemies easy to be faced and over- 
come. Opposition will find us awaiting it with stiffened sinews. 
Should peril ever come in the path of truth this brave old heart shall be 
our standard-bearer. Nay, his Master and ours shall be present to 
cheer and deliver, bless and reward. 





STANZAS. 


“Of every tear, by sorrowing mortals shed on graves like this, some good is 
is born—some gentler nature comes. In the destroyer’s steps, there spring up 
bright creations that defy his power, and his dark path becomes a way of light 
to Heaven.” ° 


@ 


AnoTHER dirge—another 
Peals from the funeral bell! 
For a gentle wife and mother 
Heavily tolls the knell. 
Another bond is broken, 
Affection most endears ; 
Another farewell spoken, 
Hallowed by prayers and tears. 


Weep on—weep on—nor stifle 
The agony of grief! 
The tear is not a trifle, 


Which brings the heart relief, 
When bowed and weak and only 

Roused by the world’s delight 
To feel how dark and lonely 

Its solitude and night, 


Weep on. —weep on—and treasure 
The memory of her 

Whose goodness without measure 
May comfort minister, 

Whose gentleness of feeling, 
Whose purity and love, 

More tenderly are stealing 
In blessings from above. 


Weep on—weep on—emotion 
By deep affliction moved, 
Quickens the best devotion 
By which we are improved : 
And help and strength are given 
By Him who heareth prayer, 
When we have humbly striven 
His discipline to bear. 
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The wintry wind is sighing 
Where ye have smoothed her pillow, 
A requiem slowly dying 
Through shivering Tarch and willow, 
Yet calmly—calmly sleepeth 
The silent—silent hearted, 
In the watch that memory keepeth 
Over the dear departed. 


But mourner, stay thy sorrow ! 
Sweet mourner, weep no more! 

Thy mother wakes tomorrow 
Upon the spirit shore ; 

All mortal fetters riven 
Of trouble, pain and fear: 

Her home of love in Heaven ; 
Her Heaven of love still here. 





RECORD OF AN AGED CHRISTIAN’S DEATH. . 

Ir is but a short time since I attended the funeral of one of the oldest 
inhabitants of our city ; and as it was my good fortune to have been per- 
sonally acquainted with the individual, perhaps a few words concerning 
her may not be uninteresting, nor uninstructive. To many old age has 
few or no charms; but few could know her of whom I speak without 
feeling that there may be beauty and pleasure in the aspect of age,— 
even extreme old age,—for she had reached a hundred and nine years 
and eleven months when she died. 

She was a bright and beautiful object to those who knew her, leaving 
a pleasing remembrance in the memory of her friends. All who ap- 
preached, loved her. Young and old felt the sweet, magic influence 
she seemed to diffuse around her of kindness, gentleness and love. 
No harshness, no bitterness, dwelt in her spirit. Her welcome was so 
cordial, so heartfelt, and the beautiful though “ imperceptible and inex-’ 
pressible links of human sympathy” so ready to be expanded at the 
touch of youth or age, that your own heart was subdued and you could 
not visit without loving her. 

The affection which she bore to children was touching andlovely. 
She appeared to feel great joy in seeing their gladsome faces, and when 
her eye grew dim, and she could no longer see their happy smiles, she 
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listened with pleasure to their childish prattle, and was ever unwilling to 
have their glee repressed. Possessing “ that sort of perpetual gladness,” 
cheerfulness, she loved gladsome tones. Some one sitting by her bed- 
side one day conversing, she suddenly put forth her hand, and with a 
gentle pressure of her friend’s, exclaimed, “ [ love to hear you talk. 
Your voice sounds so happy, and as though you never once knew care 
or sorrow.” 

Her great characteristics were her patience and meekness, and her 
great thoughtfulness for others. While waiting for death,—whose pros- 
pect was neither mournful nor appalling,—her constant prayer was, 
“‘ Lord, make me patient; give me patience to wait thy time.” Her 
only fear was, lest she gave great trouble to her family and friends. 
“1 know not,” she would observe, “ why the Lord permits me to re- 
main, for I am no longer of any use, only a care toevery one. But His 
will be done. I hope I wait with patience the Lord’s time. He knows 
best, and in his own good time will release me.” And when we would 
remind her of what she had done, and how, her labor being over, she 
was left as an example to those around her of cheerful submission to 
God’s will, and to teach the young how happy and beautiful old age 
might become, she would smile at what she deemed our praises and turn 
to.some other theme. When at length the shadow of the angel of death 

ed on her, though we greatly rejoiced for her sake “ that her fettered 
soul was released,” we mourned that one so venerable and excellent was 
withdrawn from our eyes. 

Her thoughtfulness for others was astonishing in one so aged and suf: 
fering. She never neglected to inquire after the inmates of ourhouse- 
hold, and if one had been an invalid at the time of our former visit she 
never failed to recur to it with kind solicitude. There was nothing cap- 
tious, nor querulous in her disposition, and if her friends were detained 
from seeing her by unforeseen circumstances, she never blamed, nor for 
a moment harbored unkind feelings towards them. She was certain 
“ there was cause for theirabsence ; they would not neglect her, but come 
as soon as it was possible!” And when they came, she welcomed them 
with a cordiality and warmth which only those who have been thus re- 
ceived can know. 

z "She became much attached to those who were kind to her, parfieu- 
~ “larly to him who for the last few years of her life ministered to her 
‘spiritual wants with so much gentleness and love. She always spoke of 
his visits with pleasure, as being a great source of comfort to her ; but 
had thegweather been unpropitious on the day of his visit, she alluded to 
it with evident anxiety. ‘Trifling as these circumstances may appear to 
many, when we think of her life passed in laborious exertion, her ex- 
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treme old age, and her continual sufferings, we wonder that her thoughts 
ever extended beyond herself. Her “ affection and self-denial were 
things to refresh the heart.” I never knew one so little selfish, more 
truly Christian. At peace with all the world, she seemed as though she 
breathed around her the spirit of the heavenly words of the beloved dis- 
ciple, “ Brethren, love one another.” ‘This did not arise from having 
outlived all feeling. Ohno; her heart was as sensitive and tender as 
in early youth, but it was attuned by the Spirit of her Father, and love, 
—love pure and child-like, rested in her bosom. 

It is about a year since a few were gathered in her humble abode, 
and received from him, whom she loved and respected, the bread and 
wine offered in the name of Jesus Christ. It was on the anniversary of 
her birth-day, and presented a solemn scene. In the dimly lighted room 
a few gathered in His name, and that aged woman, standing on the con- 
fines of the unseen world, ready and willing to depart, partaking in 
humble reverence the rite instituted by our Lord! As the prayer and 
hymn went up, all hearts seemed touched by the solemnity of the hour, 
and many an eye was dimmed, and voice faltered. 

Peace to thy ashes, aged friend. I shall miss thy venerable form and 
kindly greeting, and thy sweet, uncomplaining spirit. Thou didst bear 
the heat and burden of the day, and now thou hast entered into rest and 
thy reward. May our end’be like unto thine. May we “ learn the 
great lesson how to die,” and falling asleep with joy and peace, awake 
in the presence of the Father, in whom we trust, and whom, while it is 
yet early, we may seek. And should old age be our portion, may the 
remembrance of thy patience and sweetness, stimulate us to perform a 
like Christian part. A—a. 





A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. No. Il.—concivupep. 


January 16th, Evening. 

Dear Moruer! How impossible it is to arrange previously what 
we shall say or do, when the feelings are highly wrought! I uttered 
scarcely one premeditated word when Helen came into my presence 
yesterday. Ivhad meant to say but little, and that in a tone of calm 
contempt, such as I thought a virtuous matron must feel towards the 
worthless. I had Helen’s wages in my hand, and looked her full inthe 
face as she entered. She met my eye, glanced at the money, seemed 
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to divine all, and turning deadly pale, sat down on the chair next 
her. I began; but before [ had uttered a single sentence, the utter 
misery of her countenance, and the trembling of her whole frame, 
moved me so much that I stopped. “I was angry with myself for such 
weakness, as I thought, and wished she had a woman of more nerve to 
deal with her. At last I said, “ You understand all, Helen; you per- 
ceive that you are detected.” She only groaned, and covered her face. 
I do not know why,! had expected rage and bold defiance, and this de- 
portment was so different that I involuntarily softened my tone, as I said, 
“‘ Of course, you leave this house immediately.” “ I know it,” she re- 
plied in a choked voice. There was silence again. The brief but 
keen reproaches which I had meditated did not come to my lips; but as 
she continued to sit motionless and stupified, I felt compelled to say 
more :—* The art with which you have intruded yourself into a virtuous 
family, knowing yourself a lost creature,”—“ Lost!” exclaimed she, 
“ altogether lost ? Oh, Mrs. Walters !—“] know of no creature wickeder 
than an abandoned woman,” replied 1. ‘ That is true, God knows— 
but lost, am [? then what have you read to me lately? Cannot repen- 
tance save me?” In a moment our recent perusal of the New Testa- 
ment rushed upon my mind, and I saw this poor wretch had taken 
home its spirit to her heart. Had I? 

Hives necessary to call up the thought of duty to my children and to 
society, or my sternness would have all fled at once. How I reconciled 
inconsistency so glaring, I know not; probably I did not stay to perceive 
that the spirit of duty and of the New Testament could never dictate 
opposite courses. Distrusting myself, I rose and said, as coldly as pos- 
sible, “‘ Helen, if one who has led such a life as you should repent, 
God’s mercy would never be found wanting. I enjoin you to do it, if it 
be possible. In the mean time you cannot expect to remain another hour 
under my roof.”—* I know it ; I am going,—I am going.” She stood up 
with a bewildered expression, and was about to quit the room, when I stop- 
ped her with— Your wages, Helen.” ‘No, no,” said she, “ what do I want 
with money ?” ‘ Why, where are you going ?” asked I. ‘I don’t know— 
God knows—nowhere.”—In an instant a crowd of new thoughts rushed 
through my mind. Where would she go? What would become of her ? 
“All doors shut against her but those of infamy or the grave! Starvation, 
sin, or suicide, apparently her only alternative! Good Heavens, what a 
position! I tried to fancy myself the trembling, desolate-looking wretch 
before me, and a cold shudder came over me. Mother! would not our 
course towards another often be wholly different, could we for a few 
instants become—or even imagine ourselves—that other, with a full 
consciousness of the position ? 
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This was succeeded by another terrible thought that I, even I, was in 
some measure responsible for that fellow-creature. On my action at 
this crisis, perhaps, hung her destiny. The idea took possession of me, 
it mastered me, I could not get rid of it, I thank God that it did, for I 
believe that it was the solemn truth. 

“ Helen, sit down,” I said, “ and tell me truly what you mean to do 
when you leave this house.” ‘ J don’t know, I have not a friend upon 
earth.” ‘Cannot you take your wages, and go into the country, away 
from temptation? You are not wholly bad, I do believe.” ‘* Oh, thank 
you, thank you for saying that,” exclaimed the poor creature, bursting 
into tears for the first time, and sobbing as if her heart would break. 
“Indeed I am not so bad as my life has been ; I would be good, but 
what will become of me? Where canl go? My bad name follows 
me everywhere. Can J, oh, do you think, Mrs. Walters, I can get an 
honest living anywhere? Will anybody give me any kind of employ- 
ment? I have tried and tried in vain. I was beginning to be too hap- 
py here! I knew it could not last—I knew the trouble would come, 
and it has!” 

I could not speak at all for some moments, and then did not know 
what to say, I asked her if she would not confess that it was hypocritical 
and wicked to introduce herself into families where her character was 
not known. ‘ Wicked? yes, but not so wicked as all that went before. 
It was trying to reform that brought me here, and if you had known all 
about me, should I have had the chance? And do you not now send 
me away the moment you find out what I once was ?” 

** What shall I do with her, if this be all true ?” said I to myself, and 
she did not interrupt my perplexed thoughts, but sat silently weeping, 
After musing some minutes, I asked her if she were willing to communi- 
cate the chief facts of her history to me, saying that, could then decide 
better whether it would be possible to do anything for her. 

We had a long conversation. The substance was this—no uncommon 
tale. She went to New York when she was only sixteen, from a remote 
country village,—her parents dying suddenly, and leaving her poor 
and alone in the world. They were English, and had no relations in this 
country, except a niece, who was a fashionable dress-maker in New 
York. With this cousin, Helen was learning her trade, when she be- 
came acquainted with a young man, who, in her innocence she supposed 
wished to marry her. His object was different, and she was too young, 
ignorant and unprotected to escape his arts. Her careless cousin turned 
her out of doors as soon as her disgrace was known, and she fell into 
the hands of those female-monsters, whose names no pure pen may 
write, and whose wickedness no virtuous woman can conceive—yet who 
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do’ exist and thrive under God’s heaven, in the very midst of our bright 
cities! “Three years of sin and misery followed. Oh, my dear mother, 
could you have heard this uneducated girl in the simple, but dreadfully 
powerful language of truth, describe the misery of those three years! 
Aslam a mother myself, I felt that from such degradation, and wo, 
there must be redemption for the feeble, the tempted, the despairing. 
As years passed on, and her mind ripened, a native strength of charac- 
ter must have devoloped itself; for having endured till life became odious, 
until, in her own words, “ she awoke every morning with a groan, and 
a prayer that she might die before night,”—she determined to see if it 
were not possible to climb out of the pit-fall into which she had been drag- 
ged. What must have been that girl’s nature, to whom such a thought 
could even occur, amid such unhallowed influences! Yet she tells me 
that she knew others who struggled and agonized as she did, in contempt 
for themselves, loathing their habits, yearning after something purer and 
better; some, she said, tried to escape from their profession, and were 
driven back by suspicion and insult, others were only deterred from the 
attempt by its apparent hopelessness. Some sinned and suffered on ; 
some strove to drown thoughts of agony in intoxication ; some, she firm- 
ly believed, died by self-administered potions, though none spake of it ; 
and all felt that a door had closed behind them, between them and the 
virtuous world, which could never, never be opened ! 

She took the bold step of seeking employment in the city of New 
York itself. She was regularly turned out of doors, as soon as her 
former mode of life was discovered. No ear waited to hear her pro- 
testations, her prayers, her promises. Almost desperate, she came to 
Boston, and amid remorse and fears, lately blended with faint hopes and 
dreams of possible peace, she had dwelt virtuously with me from that 
day. She told all this in her own language, plainer and therefore more 

‘ powerful than mine.. She uttered not one word of entreaty that I would 
keep her; she considered that part of her doom sealed. 

She told me also, without any questioning on my part, that the very 
night before, the young man who had so blighted her life, had met and 
recognised her in the street, and sought to renew the acquaintance, ac- 
companying her to the very gate. “And did you encourage him to 
speak with you?” ‘ No, indeed,” said she earnestly, “I answered him 
not one word, and before I closed my eyes, I resolved that I would 
shun him like a snake, and that I would even tell you everything, rather 
than exchange another word with him.” 

And now, mother, you ask, what is the result ? I will tell you to- 
morrow. I know not if you, or my husband would, approve such a course, 
but I did mot send Helen out of my house instantly. I told her to go to 
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her chamber, and remain there till to-morrow morning ; that she must 
not hope to live still with me, but that I must have time to consider 
her case, and decide on the best course. There is so much to be consi- 
dered! \Vould I could look on it, not with human eyes, but with those 
of God and Christ! Tuey see clearly where lies my duty, but to me 
all is perplexity. May they assist my meditations ! 

January 17th.—I wish I had time to consult with you or my husband, 
but I must act immediately, There are those who think no question 
can arise on this matter ; that the harboring of this girl one night after * 
the discovery of her iniquity, is a direct encouragement of vice, that 
my compassion is weakness; my confidence in her story, credulity, my 
hope of her restoration, rank folly. Two ladies came to see me last 
night, who hold these views, and are lost in amazement at my doubts : 
yet they are sensible, worthy women, and very charitable in the way of 
alms-giving. But they believe that a girl who has led such a life, must 
be utterly hardened, artful, and hopelessly depraved ; that it is the height 
of infatuation to think of saving her. I am strong in a contrary 
opinion; ‘my heart is fixed, oh God !”—and I shall proceed accord- 
ingly. I believe that to turn her adrift, on this world of temptation, 
hopeless and friendless, would be the very way to crush her good reso- 
lutions, to ensure the fulfilment of every cruel prediction, to drive her 
into frantic suicide, or sin no less insane! ‘The happy cannot conceive 
of despair, with its demon-impulses, whirling the soul into that which it 
loathes. Oh, my mother, is not my view of this crisis in Helen’s life 
and mine, the higher and holier one ? The separate currents of this poor 
girl’s existence and mine now touch each other, they meet, they mingle. 
Mine is the stronger ; God hath done it! Far apart as we seem to the 
world’s eye, doth not God behold us linked together, as from the depths 
of his pure serene nature, he now contemplates our mutual action upon 
each other? My own eyes seem to have been suddenly opened toa 
perception of this bond; I see as it were a thousand webs hitherto in- 
visible, connecting me with mortals around me, but most distinctly do I 
perceive a mighty relation between her spirit and mine, growing out of 
the circumstances in which we are now placed. I did not make it. 
I cannot break it. God asked Cain,“ Where is thy brother?” At the 
dissolution of flesh, He may ask me, ‘* Where is thy sister’s spirit ?” I can- 
not exclaim, ‘“* Was | the keeper of her spirit?” That which now 
presses, urges, draws me into action, will forbid it. 

Last night I sought guidance, not in prayer alone. I distrust the au- 
thenticity of the answer which we think we receive to prayer, if the 
prayer be uttered under the mighty influence of worldly plans and se- 
cret wishes, without calm, unbiassed meditation, unaided by the study of 
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duty in the precepts of Jesus. The enthusiastic are so apt to feel, 
after prayer, that their impulses of course are right ! 

I read very carefully those passages of the New Testament,—I need 
not refer you to them, in which our Master’s views of sin, the sinner, 
and the treatment of sinners, distinctly appear. To know his mind is 
enough, and I searched:no other part of the Bible, for he is always in- 
telligible ; is above all others, prophets or apostles; and is all-sufficient. 
And do you think any difficulty of importance ever arises, in which we 
may not be counselled how to act, by reference to the precepts and 
character of Christ? Do you think there is ever any emergency, in 
which we may not safely act in exact conformity with his words and ex- 
ample? These questions seem to come up practically at this day with 
great force. Brief as those Gospels are, simply as each incident is told, 
they have that mysterious, mighty power of being ever-sufficient for 
man’s guidance through life. It is a perpetual miracle. Why does it not 
convert the world? They have no faith in it, and will not test it. 

And now my mind is made up. On the one hand, I have not resolv- 
ed to keep Helen with me. 1 will not treat her as if she had always 
been virtuous. That cannot be; it seems to me God never meant it 
should be so. It would be pleasant to go on with the cultivation of her 
religious nature, and watch the effect of my personal efforts. But it is 
better for her still to feel some of the penalties, just so far as her con- 
science says, * it is all right, I deserve more than this, I will be made 
-better by it.” Then, if she remained in my family, bruited as the dis- 
covery now is among my acquaintance and their domestics, I cannot 
- gave her from taunts and ill-treatment, coarse, injudicious, pernicious, 
likely to thwart the effects of my own system. I cannot make her fel- 
low-domestics understand my views, and so far as I am inevitably thought 
to regard her sins lightly, I do an injury to the moral sense of others, 
and aid in lowering their standard of morality. Even my boy of fif- 
teen will hear just enough to perplex his notions of right and wrong, 
and I am not quite prepared yet to enter on these more perplexing dis- 
tinctions. I regard it as a solemn duty to do so, however, and will, 
- before he is a year older : a good foundation is laid in his general prin- 
ciples. I will strive to place him early on higher ground than the level 
of common opinion about right and wrong ; he shall see how low it is, 
compared with the lofty table-land of Christianity. 

No, neither in justice to myself, to Helen, or others, can I keep her 
here. She must be removed from irritating suspicions and imputations. 
Nay, from temptations. The heartless profligate who is to answer fear- 
ful questioning about her when he quits the flesh, is now in this city, and 
seems to have a Satanic impulse to finish the work of perdition, appar- 
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ently stayed. She loved him innocently once, and that gives mana 
mysterious power over woman. Pure and resolute as her determination 
now is, the mingled influences of despair and re-awakened passion 
might prove tremendous, irresistible. God forbid that I should indireetly 
place the soul of any frail child of clay in such fearful temptation. 

I matured my plan last night on a sleepless pillow, and this morning 
wrote to Cousin Lucy. Now do you not see my plan? Cousin Lucy 
is a thorough Christian, and from her I have unconsciously imbibed 
many of those views of life, and of my duty to sinners, which have now 
struggled into action, I hardly know how. It is she who has always 
maintained to me that the world is constantly by its actions proclaiming 
the direct precepts of Christ impracticable, even while calling itself the 
Christian world ; and she has steadily declared this proclamation false. 
Tracing the principles on which | am now acting to her secret influences 
—ah ! conversations do have influence, ye righteous ones, though it may 
not be known till long after, if ever !—I found she was uppermost in mind 
through that anxious night. I considered her position. She lives in a re- 
tired village, with an aged father and mother. She keeps one female 
domestic, who is to be married ina month. I know she will take Helen 
at my request, without waiting till Mary goes; and Helen will have 
just such a home and such influences as her spirit needs.” Cousin Lucy 
is all consistency with her own principles. She wil! be drawn to my 
poor girl by the very facts that would induce so many good people to 
spurn her from the door. I thank God that there are Cousin Lucys! 
I have written her a hasty but full account of Helen’s past and present 
position. J read it to Helen before I sent it to the office. I told her ex- 
actly to what a place and what people [ thought of sending her. If her 
distress touched me yesterday, her gushing tears of joy and thankful- 
ness to-day melted my very soul. 

January 21st.—Helen has kept her chamber for two or three days. 
Excitement has actually made her sick, and [ also found it best to take 
care of her myself. Such rumors had reached my cook, that it was 
necessary to talk with her frankly and fully ; she declared at first that 
she or Helen must leave the house instantly, and this was a perfectly sin- 
cere expression of indignant virtue. It is very difficult to deal with un- 
enlightened minds, and hard, bigoted, consciences, .whose notions of 
goodness are at once absolute and vague. Such people as my Nancy 
can hardly conceive of principles. Acts are right and wrong in them- 
selves ; acts, without any reference to past or future,are enough. Sin is 
sin, and no punishment here or hereafter too bad for the sinner. Nancy’s 
small stock of theological ideas is of the blind, vindictive, horrible cast. 
She will not deny that mercy is one of God’s attributes, in so many words, 
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but she might as well, And Christ! she seems to have no idea connect- 
ed with him, but that he was crucified, and poured out his blood to wash 
away her sins! Oh, thou teacher, purifier of the soul of man, how 
much of thy divine nature and work is still unperceived and unfelt! 

My answer has come from Lucy. It is just what I expected, and 
Helen leaves my house this afternoon, not to roam the streets of the city 
in the vain search for honest bread, for human sympathy, for aid against 
temptation without and within, such as Christians have a right to ask of 
each other. She is going to N , and this night she will be in the 
quiet country. She will be welcomed by as gentle a smile as if she 
were still, the innocent girl who left the country, in an evil hour, but a 
few years ago. She will feel no weight of deception, no dread of detec- 
tion pressing on her soul, for she is aware that the pious Christians, 
under whose roof she is received, know her whole history, and loathing 
sin, they do not loathe her. She knows that they hope for her, and 
she will hope for herself. Love, Faith, Hope, the three angels that 
draw sinners back from the brink of perdition, will stand by her humble 
bed this night, almost in visible radiance. God bless her ! 

July 1st.—I have just returned from my annual visit to N——, my 
dear mother, and you may imagine how much my usual enjoyment of 
that dear quiet place was heightened by my interest in Helen. She 
looks far more healthy, far happier than. when she was with me ; and 
cousin Lucy says that she has never regretted for one moment having 
taken the true Magdalen under her roof. The stillness of a country life 
has never appeared irksome to Helen, nor its toil wearisome. She has 
been growing more intent on usefulness, and Lucy judiciously keeps her 
much employed. Her increasing interest in religion has been met with 
ready sympathy, and encouragement; for she still suffers much from 
remorse. Horrid recollections of her past life torment her at intervals, 
sleeping and waking. God is wise, to attach this inevitable penalty to 
sin! Why will man do more than strive to awaken this true percep- 
tion of goodness and sin, and then leave the sinner to its operation, to 
God’s direct dealing with him ? 

December 31st.—In looking over my diary for the year, always my 
solemn task on the closing night of December, I find nothing noted which 
moves me to deeper gratitude than that whole affair of Helen Murdoch. It 
was a blessed experience to me. I have just had a letter from Cousin Lucy; 
she, with her venerable parents, is convinced of Helen’s sincerity and 
entire reformation. 1 was very thankful when I had your approbation 
and my husband’s, for the course I had pursued about her, while so 
many were ridiculing and censuring it. And now I thank God that his 
blessing has apparently sanctioned my good purposes; and on my 
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knees would I pray for the wretched daughters of sin and shame that 
dwell forsaken, helpless, and hopeless, in the very streets through which 
we pass daily with careless steps and hearts! God sees their tempta- 
tions, their struggles, their agonies. May he help them, as he has 
helped her, treasuring their first vague thoughts of penitence, hearing 
their first half-formed prayers, strengthening their almost desperate reso- 
lutions, helping them to rise from seeming ruin to hope,'virtue, salvation, 
through human sympathy and aid. L. J. H 





TO A LITTLE CHILD, 


WHO FELL ASLEEP WHILE REPEATING THE PRAYER, 
“now I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP,” &C. 


Yes, close thine eyes in sleep, 
Beautiful chi!d, tired with thine hours of glee. 
The God who loves the pure in heart like thee, 

Thy soul will surely keep. 


Sink to thy quiet rest, 
As the sweet flowers their petals close in sleep; 
Thou hast no cause o’er broken vows to weep; 
No guilt disturbs thy breast. 


Yet did the words of prayer, 
Such as my infant lips repeated oft, 
Steal from thy rosy lips in accents soft, 
Upon my listening ear. 


Though still concealed from thee 
The import of those simple words may lie, 
Yet to my spirit’s more discerning eye 

A lesson this may be. 


Let my last words, like thine, 
Ere on the bed of rest I close mine eyes, 
Like incense on the silent air arise, 

And reach the ear Divine. 
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A LETTER ON PEACE. 


FROM REV. E. B. HALL. 


Providence, Feb. 5, 1846. ' 

Mr. Epiror.—You ask me for an account of our Peace Convention 
in this city, in an article of * Intelligence.” With your leave, I should 
rather attempt it in an article of suggestions, so to speak. In other 
words, as the Convention has suggested many things to my own mind, 
I would avail myself of your request to throw some of the suggestions 
into the form of a letter. It is one of the subjects on which all thought 
may be of use, and which demands more and more a thorough investi- 
gation. If to any it be distasteful or wearisome, we may hope it is for 
no worse reason than a want of faith in the possibility of doing anything ; 
a reason that stands in the way of all progress, and says to Christianity 
itself—‘* You are a mistake, and a failure.” 

The Peace Convention, held in Providence on the 27th and 28th of 
January, was very laudable in its origin and object. The ‘ Rhode 
Island Peace Society” has been in existence many years, and for a time 
awakened interest, and manifested no little strength. But when the po- 
litical dissensions raged here, and gradually involved the State in a war, 
of whose reality, violence and disaster, few out of the State have the 
least conception, the cause of peace stood little chance, and the meetings 
of the Society, when they held any, were not precisely peace-meetings. 
Had I been a man of strife before, or disposed to look with any favor on 
the arguments and alleviations of war, this little experience would have 
converted me. To see the passions that were excited by the very threat 
of hostility, the attitude of contending forces and the fearful preparations, 
to see the principles of the strongest peace-men wavering, even Quakers 
doubting if not changing, to find members of all churches arming, not 
only of a necessity, but with a real zest, and ministers of Christ owning 
that they could no longer maintain the high ground which they had taken 
on this subject in the preaching of the Gospel, but must admit the neces- 
sity and therefore, the duty, of fighting—was a lesson not to be forgotten. 
More than this, I frankly confess,—and it adds strength to the considera- 
tion I am offering, and the use to be made of it,—I confess, that in the 
height of the excitement, there were moments of perplexity and misgiv- 
ing in my own heart. I felt the common danger of being borne away 
by the mighty tide of passion and conflict, as I found even my church 
surrounded on the Sabbath with military preparations, the voice of 
preaching and prayer drowned and stopped by martial dins, our whole 
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city a camp, every family enlisted in some way for the deadly work, 
school-houses and cottages prepared for barracks or hospitals, and every 
hour expected to begin a contest, which it seemed impossible to avert, 
and of which the first biow would involve nearest neighbors and closest 
friends, the whole State, perhaps the country, in civil and fraternal 
bloodshed. 

There did seem a necessity for defence and forcible resistance. No 
spirits of concession and conciliation was heard, no moral power or 
Christian precept was brought to bear, nothing was done to imply that 
Christians think or feel differently from others, or are bound to take the 
position of the Master, or trust the sword of the Spirit. Perhaps it would 
have been useless. Perbaps it would have only provoked the scorn and 
derision, which are usually expressed when Christ’s very words are 
urged for practical use. Grant it. Allow the ‘ necessity’ of arming— 
though I still insist, my own feelings at the moment to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the necessity is but an inference and assumption, 
until the opposite course is tried, fairly, and in faith. But yield the 
point; for we own the difficulty. But what does it prove? This sim- 
ply: that one side must arm, if the other does ; that either must resist, 
if either attack ; that war once begun cannot stop. Does it follow that 
you cannot stop before you begin ? Does it prove that it is right to at- 
tack, or impossible to prevent it by kindness, or negotiation? Becausea 
man cannot restrain wrath or murder in himself or another, when intoxi- 
cated, does it follow that intoxication is unavoidable, or wrath and mur- 
der venial ? Because a city should not suffer itself to be sacked without 
resistance, or an army stand and be shot down, or meanly fly, rather 
than fight, is it demonstrated that fighting and sacking can never be pre- 
vented? Further, if I grant, as I do, that I ought to defend, and am 
sure I should defend, myself and my family from violence, to the utmost 
of my power, unarmed and a Christian, is it certain that the right and 
only safe way would be to arm, that all modes of defence would be 
alike Christian in the emergency, or that more of life would not be 
found in losing, than in taking it? What says our Saviour about 
finding and losing life ? 

But I am trenching on a province which I did not mean to enter. 
The vexed question of resistance or non-resistance between individuals, 
duty or necessity in civil insurrection, should not be confounded with 
international war. And though the first question were yielded, the in- 
fluence and obligation of peace-makers would be none the less, and 
reliance on peace principles would be only the stronger. But it was 
not so here. The experience which our citizens had, some years ago, 
in suppressing mob-violence effectually by force, together with this last 
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hostile movement yielding only to the same power of arms, created a 
feeling not only of acquiescence but approval of such measures, and 
consequently of distrust if not opposition to measures of peace. Men 
of high character and Christian profession said that these events had 
entirely changed their views of the subject. The change.was seen in 
the meetings of the Peace Society, and the treatment of some of the 
questions raised there. It was seen in the fact, that the whole cause 
began for the first time to be regarded as political, and made secondary 
to the conflict of parties. Indeed the favoring of peace became identi- 
fied, in many minds, with the unsuccessful political minority ; especially 
as many of these last declared themselves strong friends and advocates 
of peace. Of course I go not into the right or wrong of this, as a poli- 
tical matter. I have nothing to do with the parties, no blame to impute, 
no opinion to express. I have wished, through the whole, upholding 
always government and law, to be simply a peace-maker. And I refer 
to these facts, to show the difficulties we have had to encounter, and to 
show also the effect of even the symptoms of war on great principles, 
and on men’s faith in the Gospel. .I have always regarded the demo- 
ralizing influence of war as its worst feature. The ruin of business, the 
interruption of common pursuits, the waste of every kind of wealth, the 
destruction even of life with all its horrid sufferings in the field and the 
family, are light compared with the corruption of morals, the weakening 
or vitiating of good principle, the peril of immortal souls. And these 
are the effects which, to some degree, we have witnessed here, even in 
this light experience. It is for this reason that I said, this alone would 
be enough to turn me against war. If the least approach to it tends thus 
to undermine the very principles of the Gospel, if it diverts the minds 
and hearts of men from the cause of peace, temperance, and kindred 
efforts, throwing back these reforms for years, as most admit it has done 
here, and making Christian men and ministers slow to appear in their 
defence, while the habits and characters of young men are seen to 
suffer in every way,—what must be the effect of extended and protract- 
ed war? There is scarcely a social or moral interest that does not 
seem to have been injured by this little skirmish, which to those abroad, 
even in bordering States, appeared a farce! Yet at this moment, men 
are coolly talking of a national war, as if that also would be a farce ; 
and some perhaps of those very persons who laughed at our. tragi- 
comedy, are deliberately preparing to become patrons, if not actors, on 
the great stage of literal carnage and mutual murder, between two 
prosperous bands of brothers, first among the civilized and Christian 
nations of the earth ! 

It was with such feelings and such experience, that we came together 
as a Peace Convention; hoping to.do a little for the principles and 
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spirit of the Gospel, at least. There was no special preparation ; no 
measures for action, no particular speakers were engaged. A few 
known to be most interested and active were invited, and there was a 
general call. The result was far beyond our expectation. Many came 
from a distance, tried friends and indefatigable laborers in this neglected 
cause. From most of the New England States, and even from Michi- 
gan and Indiana, there were representatives and earnest advocates ; and 
an Englishman from Connecticut, who had seen thirty years hard ser- 
vice in the British navy, and could speak from sad experience of the 
woes and wickedness of war. We had six sessions, filling two days, 
and finding no want of anything but time. I should think there were 
thirty different speakers, and more than fifty speeches; all unstudied, 
free, and to the purpose, No irrelevant matter was introduced, no dis- 
turbing element. These were expected, because they are so common 
now. It was predicted that we should have either a very dull or a very 
riotous time ; a few tame prosers, or a crowd and a quarrel! Such 
are the fears of the day, even in reference to a peace-meeting ; a suffi- 
cient indication of the need of a better temper and more faith. The 
temper here was good, and faith evidently gained strength. At first, 
there were two or three pertinacious questioners, who threatened to 
embarrass the discussion. But they were answered frankly as well as 
firmly, and their own spirit was either changed or had been mistaken. 
More harmony among so many, with such perfect liberty and even 
license of discussion, I have seldom seen. The large hall in which we 
met was well filled, sometimes crowded, ardor and interest were con- 
stantly sustained, and the effect, so far as we learn, was of the best kind 
on the minds of all. 

There were two peculiarities connected with this Convention, on 
which I would farther remark. One was, that scarcely any of the cler- 
gy or laity of this city took an active part in getting up or carrying on 
the Convention, or manifested in any way a special interest, or a wil- 
lingness to be thought interested. A few of the clergy who were pre- 
sent and were asked to preside ‘or aid, declined; one from the south 
part of the State, a most excellent Presbyterian, sat part of the time as 
Vice President ; but with one exception, not a voice from this place was 
heard in the discussion, save from the two Unitarian ministers. I refer 
to this, not as showing any merit in us, or implying any demerit in 
others. It is a simple fact, growing out of that peculiar state of things, 
of which [ have spoken. It is one of the effects of division and strife ; 
holding back good men from the expression of right feeling and strong 
principle, lest they should be thought political, heretical, or radical. It 
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is in fact one of many symptoms of the decrease of faith in the power 
of Gospel-truth, through thé pernicious influences of War. 

The other fact is that the only objection made to the position taken 
against all war, was drawn from the wars of the Old Testament. Some 
were not willing to call war ‘ barbarous’ because it was once allowed 
and even commanded of God ; just as slavery is said to be not all wrong, 
because it was a part of the Jewish economy! One feels ashamed to 
answer this argument, unless by asking whether we are Jews, Pagans, 
or Christians? If the last, I suppose Christ is to be our Teacher and 
Lord. And if any one can imagine any possible circumstances in which 
Christ, like Moses, would have slain his fellow, or engaged in battle, or 
given the least sanction to war—if a single Christian believer throughout 
the world will say he thinks war to be consistent with the precepts or 
life or death of Christ, or any part or purpose of his Gospel—I will own 
myself confounded, and at a loss for an argument that can reach 
the case. 

And here I must stop. Many other thoughts occur, but I have written 
more than enough for a letter. My heart is in this work, and my tongue 
and pen will never tire, I trust, of rendering it their feeble aid. On the 
Sabbath before the Convention I preached a sermon for peace, which 
was asked for the press, and part of it given to one of our papers. If 
you’ have any space to spare, can it be better filled than by an Ode, 


written in the hall, during the sittings of the Convention, by Rev. Mr. 
Davis of Indiana, who said it was ‘ inspired by the eloquence’ he had 
heard there ? Your friend and brother. 





“Kine Davin once said, ‘Oh, that I had wings like a dove, then 
would I flee away and be at rest.’ It was his Jewish, but it is no Chris- 
tian desire. We Christians would not flee away, even to heavenly 
rest, without the Divine permission. Were some man or angel to reveal 
to us the secret, how a soul might innocently disengage itself from the 
body, and wing its way to the trees which grow beside the waters of the 
river of life, we should rightly scruple our departure, unless God’s voice 
was heard assuring us, ‘ Now mayest thou, my servant, depart in peace.’ 
That voice is indescribable, for no man hath ever heard it and lived: 
but in the mind of the righteous man how blessedly it sounds, is perhaps 
betokened by the sweet smile, which the soul in departing doth often 
leave upon the countenance.” —Marryria. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. G. W. HOSMER. 


Psatm c.5. His truth endureth to all generations. 


Ir is three hundred and twenty-eight years since Martin Luther 
reduced his celebrated protest to ninety-five propositions, and nailed it 
upon the door of the Wittemberg cathedral. It has been said, The 
blows of the bold monk’s hammer roused all Europe. The door to 
which that memorable protest was attached has grown infirm, and, this 
very year, we are told, has been removed, and one of cast iron has been 
put in its place. And many other things, since that eventful hour when 
Luther attached his protest to a citadel of Romanism, have changed, 
grown old, and disappeared. Near a score of generations have passed 
away. Leo X. with all his magnificence, Charles V. with his wide 
dominion, Francis I., and Henry VIII., have gone! And Luther too, 
and the friends of the Protestant cause, Zwingle, Melancthon, and the 
Elector of Saxony, have all been gathered into life; but their works 
live after them. Luther’s protest and the reform which sprang out of it 
are among the great interests of this age. 

It is not my purpose now, to lead you back to the opening scenes of 
the Reformation. We will rather look at the present aspects of Popery 
and Protestantism. For a few years past it has been feared that the 
vigor of Protestantism was decaying; its earnestness, it has been 
thought, was giving place to indifference. And the Church of Rome 
has appeared to be resuming, with something of almost preternatural 
activity, her loftiest claims to domination, and solacing herself with 
sanguine hopes of a restored ascendancy. It is not strange that such 
apprehensions have been entertained. We see thousands of the adhe- 
rents of Rome coming every year to make their home upon our soil. 
They are devoted to the faith of their fathers. They bring with them 
all its associations and institutions, and aided by foreign treasuries, they 
are rearing churches in all our cities, and in the thriving villages of the 
new States and Territories. And then, if we look across the waters, 
we see some dark signs for Protestantism in European affairs. France, 
not long ago, by the mouth of her Protestant minister, declared herself 
the protectress of Catholicism, and Protestant England made a peace 
offering of Tahiti to the French Propagandists. A considerable portion 
of the English Church has been leaning towards Rome, repudiating the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and not a few of her clergy have actually 
carried over their allegiance to his Holiness the pope. In Ireland, Ro- 
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manism has lifted its mitred head in defiance of the Protestant throne ; 
and Sir Robert Peel is trying to soothe and quiet the defiant spirit of 
Popery by making grants to the Catholic college of Maynooth. And to 
all these sad particulars, we may add that, within the last few years, 
several distinguished scholars have gone over from Protestantism to 
Romanism. I suppose it is true that Rome, driven to the wall as she 
had been for more than two centuries, has within the last ten years re- 
acted upon Protestantism with something of its primitive energy. Pro- 
testants had been unfaithful. They boasted of past achievements, and 
lay down to rest on their fathers’ laurels. Nay more, some of them 
have éven turned back to the house of bondage from which the labors 
» and sacrifice of centuries had delivered them. 

But a new era has opened in Europe. Indifferent Protestantism has 
been roused to new life. About a year ago, John Ronge, a Roman 
Catholic priest in Silesia, of the kingdom of Prussia, rose up in stern 
protest against the Roman Church ; others have joined him, and at this 
moment all Germany is shaken by this new Reformation. The immedi- 
ate occasion for this movement is the ‘ Holy Coat of Treves.” The 
Catholics have a tradition that the seamless coat of the Saviour, for 
which his executioners cast lots, is now in the cathedral of Treves. 
They say that Helena was a native of Treves, and that when she and 
Constantine became converts to Christianity, in the fourth century, she 
went to the Holy Land, and there found the cross on which Christ 
suffered, and the very nails which pierced his hands and feet, and also 
this seamless coat. These relics, they say, she brought to Rome; 
and since Treves was her native city, she sent the coat to be kept in 
its cathedral; and there it has remained for more than thirteen centu- 
ries ina state of entire preservation. This coat, as the Catholics say, 
was exhibited in 1196; and again it was exhibited in 1514. Treves is 
only one of eighteen places which claim to have that same holy relic. 
The last year this coat was exhibited by order of Arnoldi, bishop of 
Treves, He sent advertisements through all Germany that the holy 
garment would be exhibited for seven weeks, from the eighteenth of Au- 
gust to the seventh of October, and promised remission of sins to all 
who should make the pilgrimage to its holy shrine. In consequence 
of this notice, and- during those seven weeks, one million and five hun- 
dred thousand pilgrims came to gaze upon and to worship the coat 
without seam. It is said that Europe has seen no such vast popular 
religious movement as was this, since the crusades of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Time it was for a new reformation to commence. 
Rome had forgotten that there was once a Luther. 

While the German newspapers were discussing the authenticity of 
the coat, and the miracles of healing said to be wrought by it, “a cry 
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came from the east, which, like the roaring of the lion in the desert, 
silenced all inferior voices and electrified modern Germany.” John 
Ronge, a young priest, the son of a peasant, published this article, 
“ The Judgment of a Catholic on the Holy Coat of Treves,” dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1844. The appearance of this article, which was reprinted and 
circulated far and wide, seemed like the resurrection of Luther. 
Luther, in his last sermon, preached at Eisleben just four days before 
his death, inveighed in the severest terms against “ the Lord God’s 
robe in Treves,” which was exhibited at the same time that Tetzel was 
retailing indulgences in Saxony. And with this same coat Ronge be- 
gins after three hundred years. The strain of his remonstrance stirs 
the blood like a trumpet. Hear a sentence: “ Bishop Arnoldi of Treves, 
I turn myself to you; and by authority of my office and calling as a 
Catholic priest, as a teacher of the German people, I demand of you in 
the name of Christianity, of the German nation, and of their teachers, to 
put an end to this antichristian spectacle, the exhibition of the holy coat. 
For do you not know, as bishop you must know it, that the founder of 
the Christian religion bequeathed to his apostles and disciples not his 
coat, but his spirit? His coat, bishop Arnoldi of Treves, belongs to his 
executioners.” ‘Towards the close of the address he calls upon the 
German nation to strive, every man with his might and to his utmost, 
to oppose and restrain the tyrannical power of the Roman hierarchy. 
‘Let not the laurels of Huss, Hutté and Luther be disgraced. Give 
words to your thoughts, and deeds to your will.” This courageous 
peasant’s son, like David brought up a shepherd, for daring to speak 
thus to his superiors and to his countrymen, was speedily excom- 
municated. 

But Ronge stands not alone. Czerski, Kerbler, Schrieber and others, 
priests, professors and influential men, have espoused the cause of re- 
form. The movement is deep and strong. Already, in these few 
months, there are more than two hundred congregations of these refor- 
mers, and in some of the congregations more than a thousand people. 
Their principal newspaper has six thousand subscribers; and at the 
late Leipsic fair there were two hundred different books upon this new 
movement for sale. The reformers are also engaged in making a 
translation of the Bible. They still hold the name Catholic, and call 
themselves German Catholics. They reject all authority of the pope, 
celibacy of clergy, auricular confession of sins, and worship of images 
and relics, indulgences, fasts, pilgrimages, and all institutions of that 
kind. They adopt the fundamental principles of the old Reformation, 
the sufficiency of the Scriptures, and the right of private judgment. 
“ And” say they in their manifesto, “‘ we receive the following creed 
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as being the most general and comprehensive. ‘I believe in God the 
Father who created the world by his almighty word, and who governs 
it with wisdom, justice and love; I believe in Jesus Christ our Re- 
deemer ; I believe in the Holy Ghost ; I believe ina universal Christian 
holy Church; in a remission of sins ; in a life everlasting. We recog- 
nize but two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, without 
wishing to restrain other Christian communions which hold to some 
other rites,’ ” 

Such in substance is the new German Catholic Church. It is Pro- 
testant to all intents, and stands upon a broad basis of liberal principles. 
Thus far it has spread only in those States of Europe which have felt 
» most of the influences of Protestantism. Austria shuts it out, and even 
the rulers of Prussia, Saxony and Hanover are but cold friends to the 
new movement. They fear lest their subjects, having rejected the 
divine right of the pope, should next reject the divine right of kings. 
Everywhere the Catholics treat the Reformers with the utmost severity 
and insult. As one instance, Czerski sent some money to his aged 
mother who was needy, and her priest compelled her to send it back 
to him because he was a heretic. All the ties of humanity are severed 
by Romish bigotry. The relatives of the Reformers are forbidden to 
receive visits from them under pain of excommunication. 

The fathers of New England, while they dwelt in the wilderness, I 
think within the first fifteen years after their landing, held a general 
thanksgiving in their forest cabins of worship, for the victories of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, the champion of the first Reformation. Let their noble 
example teach our hearts to sympathize in the sufferings and struggles, 
and to rejoice in the triumph, of men who would be free. May wisdom 
from above be given to those followers of Luther, and with the light of 
his glorious example upon their sphere of action, may they make their 
names a precious inheritance to humanity! God speed the new Refor- 
mation in Germany, and save those who lead it from rashness, from the 
pride of success and the corruptions of power! 

From Europe, we will now turn to the aspects of Protestantism in 
our own country. There are two opposite and extreme opinions con- 
cerning it. Some there are, here among us, bearing the name of Pro- 
testants, who regard the Protestant movement with but little favor. 
They speak coldly, and with large qualifications, when they praise the 
Reformation. Indeed there are some who doubt whether the Reforma- 
tion has done any good. They fear the tendencies to individual inde- 
pendence and free inquiry, which the reform of Luther created. They 
look back, with the longing of home-sickness, to the quiet and venerable 
‘monotony and implicit, unquestioning faith of the Romish Church, and 
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would go back to much that has been left behind. They deny that pro- 
gress, in our religious affairs, is a thing to be desired ; in their view the 
heights of ecclesiastical perfection are in the past: the saints are all 
dead; their names are enrolled upon the church calendar, and they 
would go back and rebuild their sepulchres and retouch their tombstones. 
And some have gone back. They have blotted out upon their record 
of grateful memories the names of Luther, Zwingle and Melancthon, 
and written in their stead Eccius and Loyola and Cardinal Ximenes,— 
names of the friends of Rome. ll these are in one extreme. 

Again there be others here with us, who can hardly admit that there 
is a whit of Christianity beyond the line of Protestantism. Roman 
Catholics are the subjects of their utter abhorrence. From them they 
anticipate the direst evils. They fear that our altars are to be over- 
thrown, that the Bible is to be wrested from the hands of our children, 
our hopes of Heaven clouded, and our national independence subverted. 
Such have been the cries of alarm, and such the watchwords of some 
among us, who think that our greatest dangers come from Rome. We 
are grieved to know it, but we cannot ignore the fact, that while Roman 
Catholics are thus feared and hated, some of their very worst principles 
are adopted and carried into Protestant churches. Now it is between 
these extremes that we find the truth in regard to Romanism and Pro- 
testantism. We revere the memory of Luther; he was a rough, but a 
noble soul, and we can see that Protestantism has been the highway to 
all the liberty, both religious and civil, which we enjoy. First, men 
dared to protest against the tyranny of the pope ; and then they dared 
to resist the, tyranny of kings. Religious liberty has always been the 
forerunner of civil liberty and personal rights. Protestantism, with 
battle-axes and red-hot ploughshares, has broken the domination of 
priests and kings, and opened the way for us to our present point of 
progress. But for Protestantism the Christian Church would have been 
in the dust. It was sick unto death, and Luther and his coadjutors were 
sent to administer saving remedies. No doubt their remedies were 
severe, sometimes harsh, but the state of the patient made such treat- 
ment necessary. We rejoice in Protestantism ; It has saved the Church, 
it has been the pioneer of human progress ; and still it stands the senti- 
nel of our liberties, and clears the path for future advancement. 

And now, what shall we say of Romanism,—of its policy and its 
ritual? We cannot speak but in words of strong disapprobation. It is 
the hybrid child of Judaism, heathenism, and Christianity, and looks 
back and clings to the dead letters of idolatry and ritualism. But we 
cannot forget the great and good souls that have found refuge in the 
old patched-up building of papacy. I remember Pascal, Fenelon and 
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Cheverus. I think of the stern piety of Thomas a Kempis, and the 
-sweet and tender spirit of Ganganelli, and the untiring devotion of many 
a Catholic missionary of the cross under the burning equator or at the 
frozen poles ; and I almost falter in speaking against a church that has 
received the fealty of such men. No doubt there is good in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Christianity was mixed in with its heterogeneous 
compound of elements. And some, yes, hosts of Heaven-seeking 
spirits have taken the good, casting the bad away, into the Heavens 
which they longed for. But still, Romanism is loaded with errors and 
sins. It fears liberty, and from very love to men’s souls, it would put 
out their eyes and place their feet in the stocks of conservatism. Rome 
abjures all progress, all motion except that which goes backward ; and 
having no respect for human reason, she treats her devotees as though 
there were no such faculty ; and cheats them with exhibitions of relics 
and indulgences. Rome is condemned by that which she allows. Her 
indulgences of Tetzel, the cruelties of the Inquisition, the holy coat of 
Treves, attempts to cheat and bind men’s souls in ignorance and conser- 
vatism, all rise up in judgment against her. She may point to saints 
and martyrs, to justand good men and women among her children ; but 
these do not justify her. Murderers may have good children. Rome 
is not the friend of man; she is not the true witness of things divine; 
she keeps light from shining, and lends herself to prop up all species 
of tyrannies. For Roman Catholics who ignorantly walk in their fathers’ 
paths I have charity. He who sees their hearts, and in whose sight the 
good design is as the virtuous deed, will accept their honest intentions. 
But Romanism I deprecate. It can do but little, either for truth or 
bumanity. It is given over to believe the lie of its own arrogant claims. 

Romanism is upon our soil. It has been brought here in the hope 
that it may renew its youth and vigor. No doubt there is hope, in the 
breast of his Holiness at Rome, and in the palaces of imperial Austria, 
and in the dark cloisters of Spain aud Portugal where the Inquisition 
was born—hope that this country will become an ally of the papal 
throne. And for this the propagandists, i. e., Catholic missionary socie- 
ties, are yearly sending missionaries and treasure to this country ; for 
this they are rearing churches here and in all our cities and in many of 
our villages. And if they can entertain such a hope, we cannot blame 
them for indulging it. We hope to send Christianity to China; we 
shall make efforts to do so; the Romanists hope to send Romanism to 
this country, and they strive todo so. They are laboring to propagate 
what they believe to be Christianity ; we do the same; for this they are 
not to be blamed and hated. But can they succeed? Shall we permit 
them to succeed? If Protestantism in this country is faithful to its 
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mission, Romanism can no more revive and flourish here to the over- 
throw of our altars and covenants, than those withered mummies from 
the catacombs of Egypt can be brought here to revive and drive out 
before them our American population and set up the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs. If Protestantism be faithful to its mission, it will at last pre- 
vail over papal discipline. ‘‘ Genuine Protestantism is sustained by 
reason, and in the sweep of years reason will prevail over tradition. 
Genuine Protestantism is sustained by conscience, and in the end con- 
science will triumph, though the victory be long delayed. True Pro- 
testantism is founded on the Bible, and the Word of the Lord endureth 
forever.” If Protestantism were faithful, its triumphs would be more 
signal. Romanism could not live long in its atmosphere of spiritual 
freedom. But Protestantism is not faithful, and therefore we have 
reason to dread the influences of Rome. Not that our altars or our 
government will be overthrown; but Romanism is coming in with its 
disciples, and we may fear that it will retard our civilization, stand in 
the way of truth, limit the spread of popular education, and compel 
many to look upon Christ and his religion, only through the glass of its 
antiquated traditions. 

Protestantism is not faithful. Some of us have been indifferent. We 
have forgotten the price that has been paid for the spiritual freedom 
which we enjoy ; we have forgotten the blood of martyrs and the trials 
and sacrifices of men who have suffered living martyrdom to maintain 
the rights of the soul. Others have labored and we have entered into 
their labors, and lain down in the shady places which they have be- 
queathed to us, ignoble sons of a toiling, suffering ancestry. And some 
there are, who have done worse than lie down to rest in the enjoyment 
of freedom which their fathers have achieved; they have depreciated 
their fathers’ work ; spoken lightly of the Protestant Reformation, and 
turned back towards Rome with perverse longings, as the children of 
Israel looked back to Egypt, and sighed for its leeks and flesh-pots. 
There are churches called Protestant, that love too much the semblances 
of Romish hierarchy; and,I grieve to say it, there are multitudes 
claiming to be the children of the Reformation, and most thorough haters 
of the Roman Catholics, who are themselves but half reformed. Look 
for one moment at the two chief and fundamental principles of the 
Reformation—what were they? First, the sufficiency of the Scriptures 
as a rule of faith and practice,—the sufficiency of the Bible, without 
traditions, or human creeds and formularies ; and secondly, the right of 
private judgment in interpreting those Scriptures, i. e., that every one 
has a right to read the Bible and form his own opinions and enjoy them 
without molestation from any man or body of men. Such were the two 
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great principles upon which the Reformation started. They were in- 
fringed soon after they were adopted, and they are infringed now; and, 
in consequence, the Reformation has dragged heavily its wounded body, 
and Romanism reacts upon it in many a struggle. Is it asked who in- 
fringes the principles of the Reformation, who retards its progress, and 
who, thus indirectly, helps Romanism? I answer, all those do this, who 
bring into Protestant churches the traditions, the creeds, the confessions 
of past generations, and make them the rule of faith and practice. The 
Bible, as Luther told the Catholics when they brought forward their 
traditions and church canons and creeds,—the Bible is sufficient, let us 
have it! ‘But,’ said the Catholics, ‘our traditions and canons and 
creeds are all in harmony with the Bible.’ ‘ But,’ said Luther, ‘ I deny 
that; the Bible is sufficient; that is our Rule.’ And so says every 
consistent Protestant. If traditions and creeds are the same in substance 
as the Bible, then we do not need them; and if they are not the same 
as the Bible, then we cannot take them ; so, either way, lay them aside ; 
protest against them until they are laid aside, Let the Bible be the 
creed, the tradition. Or, if there must be some statement of faith in 
the churches, let it be every word in Scripture language. The Bible is 
the rule of faith and practice. 

Again, is it asked who among Protestants infringe the principles of 
the Reformation and in fact carry out the very bigotry and arrogance 
of popery? I answer, all those do this, who having girdled their 
churches with human formularies require acceptance of these formularies 
from all who would enter the church, and require from those in the 
church to interpret their Bible according to established creeds, or else 
be arraigned for heresy and excommunicated. ‘ But,’ says the Church, 
‘ this is not bigotry nor arrogance. The person accused does not be- 
lieve the creeds of our Church; he rejects the Bible.’ But what says 
the accused? He admits that he has found reason to dissent from the 
creed ; but he solemnly avers that the Scriptures, in his judgment, teach 
what he believes. He claims, under the Protestant principle, the right 
of private judgment. The Church deny him that right, and with the 
arrogance of infallibility, judge him to be wrong and deny him Christian 
fellowship, and send him forth branded with the stigma of heresy. This 
is the spirit of popery. It is a daring procedure, when one frail mortal 
or any number of frail mortals judge a brother to be a heretic because 
he does not understand the Bible as they do, and for such heresy deny 
him the privilege of Christian communion. Nothing but the possession 
of infallibility could justify such a proceeding. And when the Catholic 
is hard pressed in the vain effort to defend the infallibility of his Church, 
he can turn upon the Calvinist and charge him with virtually claiming 
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infallibility as much as did even the pope. So are the two chief and 
fundamental principles of the Reformation infringed by many Protes- 
tants. Reformersare but half reformed. Protestantism is not faithful ; 
it is not thorough; it is not consistent; and whenever it comes into 
close conflict with Romanism, its old adversary points with derision to 
its disregard of its own fundamental principles. And now, should we 
look for a moment to doctrines, we shall see that many Protestants hold 
to points of doctrine which make them weak as infants, when they 
would confront Romanists. The Romanist believes in transubstantia- 
tion,—that the bread and wine of the communion actually become the 
body of Christ,—flesh and blood. The Trinitarian Protestant argues 
with him, and tells him it is unreasonable, an absurdity too gross to be 
tolerated. The Romanist says to him, ‘ You believe in the Trinity, and 
the doctrine of the Trinity is as unreasonable as the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. ‘That one is three,and three one—that the three per- 
sons of the Trinity are all equal, the one to the other, thus implying dis- 
tinct separation of these persons, and yet that the three persons are lit- 
erally and definitely one, and all only one God, is as unreasonable as 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation.’ ‘But,’ says the Trinitarian, ‘ the 
Bible teaches the Trinity.” ‘And,’ says the Catholic, ‘so the Bible 
teaches Transubstantiation, and much more plainly too than it teaches 
the Trinity. Christ,’ continues the Catholic, ‘ said of the bread, This is 
my flesh, and of the wine, This is my blood; and no where in the Bible 
is the Trinity defined, or its name found.’ ‘ Well,’ says the Trinitarian, 
‘The Trinity is a mystery, beyond reason ;’ ‘ And,’ says the Catholic, 
‘such too is the doctrine of Transubstantiation.” Thus is our Protestant 
brother completely foiled by the Romanist. He holds doctrines, which, 
as we think, are unscriptural, which all allow to be unreasonable, and so 
undermines his own position, whenever he would bear down upon the 
errors of Romanism. Thou that chargest others with unreasonableness, 
art thou unreasonable ? Thou that arraignest the Pope for the sin of 
arrogance, art thou arrogant; thou that chargest Romanism with in- 
fringing the divine gift of spiritual freedom, dost thou judge with con- 
demnation thy brother’s honest opinions, and drive him from thy com- 
munion and fellowship? -I call upon all Protestants to consider these 
things. We must not go back to Popery, nor must we stop where the 
first Reformers left their work. They were bright and shining lights in 
their time. They saw the sun of righteousness, but the clouds and 
mists of error still hung around them. They did nobly ; but they did 
not do all. We must labor to finish what they began. Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and Calvin himself, will not own us as fellow laborers, when we 
meet them above, if it shall appear, that we have done nothing but stand 
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in their tracks. Ours is a great work. To know more of Christ, to 
reform error and sin; to go up to the mountain-top of true endeavor, 
and there gather the sun-light of truth, and bring it down and scatter it 
in the low, dark valleys ; to break down the hindrances, and open the 
way towards God—this is our work. This is the work of Protestantism. 
If we are faithful, the fabric of Romanism will surely crumble. In the 
beautiful words of Professor Park, of Andover, which I can repeat with 
all my heart, “Iam no alarmist. I have confidence in thé Protestant 
mind. Our system is sustained by reason, and in the sweep of years 
reason will prevail over tradition. Our system is founded by conscience, 
and in the end conscience will triumph, though her victory be long de- 
layed. Our system is founded on the Bible, and the Word of the Lord 
endureth forever.” 





LINES, 
INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. CAROLINE T 
WHO DIED MARCH 4, 18——. 


Nose and beautiful from birth to dying, 

Noble and beautiful in stillness lying, 

Above the coffin-lid our farewell sighing, 

We yield thee to the grave, in anguish crying, 

O help us, God, give up our precious treasure !— 

The wife, the mother, faithful without measure, 

The sister kind—the friend no change could sever, 
The-lofty mind, with counsel ready ever, 

Not slow to merit’s claims, nor yet with strong reproval 
Our latent faults to show, and hasten their removal ;— 
With faith serene, expressed in holy living, 

Peace in death’s trial-hour the spirit giving ;— 

She sleeps in Jesus! O our God, receive her! 

Take to thy bosom’s rest thy true believer ! 





“ Have ever loved to see the sun rise on the Sabbath, partly as be- 
ing that season at which the Lord Christ first looked at it, after his sleep 
of death: also I much dislike being hurried in the few domestic arrange- 
ments which are not to be dispensed with on the Sunday ; for it is only 
when I am up betimes, and calm in mind, that the sun seems to me to 
rise with healing under his wings. Besides this is not our day, to short- 
en as we please ; it is the Lord’s day.”—Marryria. 
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“ Noble work 
Shall hold me in the place of garden rest, 
And, in the place of Eden’s lost delight, 
Worthy endurance of permitted pain.” 
Exizaseta B, Barrerr’s Drama of Exile. 


‘THesE words, spoken by the stricken Eve, as she passed out into the 
changed world, under the flaming swords of the cherubim, were no fitter 
as the expression of her inmost experience, than as the constant pass- 
word of the Minister at Large. There is no “ nobler work,” than that 
constant strain of mind and body, which his vocation demands ; there is 
no “ permitted pain ” worthier of man’s endurance, than sympathy with 
the wrongs and sufferings, nay, with the sins and remorseful visitings of 
his fellow man, which is his highest duty. 

As his path lies along the social by-way, as he becomes more famil- 
liar than other men with the practical influence of law, policy, and teach- 
ing upon the craving, freeborn soul—so far more than other men, he 
sees the need this class of people have—not more of religion and spiritu- 
al truth, than of the very elements of common education, the a, b, ¢ of 
our English tongue. 

You and I are told that there are thirteen thousand people in the State 
of Massachusetts who can neither read nor write; that in the State of 
Virginia, one quarter of the white adults are incapable of signing their 
names to their applications for marriage certificates ; that in North Car- 
olina, one half the white adults cannot read the laws, which they are 
bound to obey, and these facts pass from our memory, like the number 
of Frenchmen who perished at Moscow, or the thousands of Arabs whom 
Frenchmen themselves have smothered in Algeria. We do not seem to 
consider that we have any more to do with the one than with the other. 
But the Minister at Large listens and believes, and does not forget, for 
he knows how, in the great capital of our country, close in the shadow 
of that dome, which covers a national conference, he has, seen Bible 
and tract scattered by thousands to kindle a thousand fires or serve a 
thousand meaner purposes, in the dwellings of the unlettered poor. He 
knows how in the beautiful city of Baltimore, hundreds of custom-house 
receipts bear the signer’s mark, by the side of his name,—how his own 
closet there, lay cumbered with books all the year—books, intended by 
the beneficent for the poor, and which lay so useless, because readers 
for a tithe of them were not to be found. He knows how in the far dis- 
tant West, millions of children crave in vain the very key to the store- 
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house of knowledge, and how in the great valley of the Mississippi, nei- 
ther sin, nor poverty, nor wrong is more appalling than ignorance. He 
remembers how often in his lonely toil, he must pause to render the body 
comfortable, to make clear the things which appertain to this world, be- 
fore he can speak of the soul, or lead one thought to the next, or reveal 
to one thirsting heart the Infinite Fountain of Love. It befits him, then, 
above all men, to speak with his whole strength, as he prays every night 
and morning with his whole soul, in behalf of popular education. It is 
in view of our own late connexion with this work, in view, also, of a re- 
cent movement in the very heart of our country upon this subject, that 
our own soul kindles and we are roused to speak in reference to the utter 
indifference which prevails in regard to it. There is no lack of enthu- 
siasm in our twenty-six States, in the cause of peace, temperance, ab- 
olition, or foreign and home missions. One might almost say, that quite 
as much talent and energy are enlisted in these, as are gaod for either ; 
for wherever these doctrines precede a general and elevated intelligence, 
the recipients are but deluded partizans, and the truth has but an unsta- 
ble footing. The South and the North are alike roused by these popular 
cries, but to the cry of ‘* Educate us, educate us,” which every popular 
print, in its columns of contested elections and police reports, in its ru- 
mors of Mormon war, and details of mob rule sends up, the whole coun- 
try is deaf. The subject is stereotyped, and consequently tedious. We 
have heard sermons and lectures in its behalf. It annoyed us in the 
nursery and the schoolroom, it followed us to the exchange or the saloon. 
It appeals to us again now that we are become parents, and echoes along 
the infant lips of unborn generations. We cannot escape it, but we are 
tired of it, and therefore refuse to do it justice. More fatal to its inter- 
ests than this ennui, is the mistaken pride of the American people. 
They think that they have done a great deal in behalf of education ; they 
know that within the last fifty years, the number of school-houses in New 
England has doubled ; they forget that the population has quadrupled in 
the same time. They thought to have appeased this mental hunger, long 
ago—and lo! it grows fiercer and fiercer. It is now some years since 
my attention was first called to the increasing need of schools and teach- 
ers. As time has rolled on, I have seen school-houses multiplying on all 
sides, and yet I am not satisfied—no, not satisfied—for while the Con- 
stitution secures to every man, as his first privilege, religious liberty and 
freedom of the press, I have seen in the far West, the brutal Mormon 
war, pursued like the hunt of a wild beast, and in the East, a whole in- 
telligent people, utterly indifferent to the record of its outrages. I have 
seen in the West a lawless mob seizing on the types and form of the 
truth speaker, and in the East, a large majority bidding them “ God 
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speed!” Nay,I have seen these twenty-six States sending their “ wisest 
and best” to the National Council, and there under the stern eye of 
Washington, and the frank smile of Lafayette, and in the presence of a 
whole country, I have seen a firm old statesman lift his trembling hand, 
and read or speak in defence of truth and right, despite of oaths and 
song, buffoonery and unearthly riot, that would have drowned a weaker 
voice, and quelled a tamer spirit than his ; and again, on that same floor, 
I have seen these ‘ wisest and best,” lifting their hands against each 
other, like discontented children in a nursery, and foul language and 
fruitless remonstrance followed by disgraceful insults in the open street, 
or personal encounters beyond the reach of law. While my eyes see, 
and my ears hear these things, it is not necessary to speak of the hor- 
rors that may come, of civil war, of cruel exactions—working out the 
re-establishment of some supreme authority beside the people. I can 
see clearly that any authority is better than the rule of the ignorant and 
the passionate ; I can see that it is foolish to appeal to the American 
people, to protect themselves from evil in the future, while there is so 
much that requires remedy in the present. I can see, that if that people 
still retains its purity and its peace, it is notso much on account of the 
“¢ righteousness and equity ” of those who sit in its high places, as on ac- 
count of the wisdom and judgment of the first framers of her Constitu- 
tion and her laws. ‘To those who can see truth and plain common sense 
in this statement, who believe that it is no exaggeration, and who are in- 
terested in the success of our national experiment, an opportunity is 
now offered for the promotion of education in America. A small book, 
an appeal to American women to save their country, has recently been 
written by Catharine Beecher, with her characteristic energy and good 
will. This work holds up the horrors of the French Revolution, the 
atrocities of American ignorance and party feeling, and the facts collect- 


ed by State Commissioners and others, in regard to deficient means of 


education, not only throughout the South and West, but here in our own 
State—to the view of the American public. Having established clearly 
the need of action in this respect, it goes on to show what steps towards 
it have been already taken—that a committee of six individuals, belong- 
ing to six different Protestant denominations, has been already formed 
and located in Cincinnati. Thee gentlemen will attempt to raise funds 
to support an individual who shall devote his character, influence and 
whole time to preaching this Mission, the Mission of Education through- 
out the United States. They will hold themselves ready to meet applica- 
tions on the part of teachers, and to find suitable situations for them in 
the South and West, where fields for the active surplus benevolence of 
the East, open wide and free. Let no woman say, she has no interest 
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in this matter, Wherever she can find a single ignorant child, she has 
something to do; wherever she teaches the use of the five senses, she 
opens the way to a higher civilization. 1 am well aware that the present 
popular modes of teaching require much change, but better such as they, 
than none at all; and if 1 were sure, that every American child had the 
means of learning to read and write, I should be tolerably content. It 
will not do for the phlegmatie to accuse those who are interested in this 
matter of a mania or an unwise enthusiasm. Every reformer is to a cer- 
ain degree maniac, and the man who sees all things in precisely balanced 
relations, is the man who passes his life with folded arms. It is not 
my intention to unfold fully the plans of the said committee, but to draw 
attention to Miss Beecher’s work. -I have sought to give expression to 
my own interest through the medium of a religious publication that the 
clergy may have it in their power to press the consideration of this sub- 
ject, both in public and private—to allude to it again, and again, asa mat- 
ter of conscience, of religious duty, and foreseeing wisdom. It is in the 
hands of no sect, its friends have wisely saved it from that reproach. 
It appeals most earnestly to all those who seek the promulgation of any 
high truth, for neither the slave will be free, nor the soldier at peace, 
nor the drinking-cup thrown by, nor religion live in the hearts of men, 
nor morality speak by their lips, until intelligent listeners shall be substi- 
tuted for the ignorant and warm hearted who are now swayed by the 
first speaker, as reeds by the wind, to yield all the sooner to the next. 
Neither Bible societies nor distributors of tracts, nor associations to 
check the spread of Catholicism can effect much, until our two millions 
of uneducated children are furnished with means of learning to read 


and write. ~ Cc. Ww. #H. 





A MEMORIAL OF A CHRISTIAN WOMAN.* 


Awone the various evidences of the divine character of our religion, 
‘there is no one dearer or more satisfactory to the Christian -heart and 
mind, than its power to give beauty to life, and calmness to death. This 


“For obvious reasons we are obliged to adopt it as a rule, to decline the inser- 
tion of obituary notices in this Magazine. Circumstances ofa peculiar nature 
have induced us to set aside this rule in the present instance. The subject of the 
notice was Emily Scarborough, wife of George Scarborough, of Owensborough, 
Ky., who died March 10, 1846, at the age of twenty-eight. 
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evidence was presented in full strength by her, whose name is men- 
tioned above, and who has recently found rest from long protracted and 
intense suffering. 

Mrs. Scarborough was a lady of rare loveliness of disposition. Gifted 
with mental powers of unusual activity aud delicacy, she found great 
delight in reading and meditation. She perused with deep satisfaction 
all works that came within her reach, which promised to add to her in- 
formation, to suggest thought, or to elevate and ennoble her mind; but 
the pages of God’s word she studied with intense interest, not to draw 
from them material for speculation or controversy, but food for her 
spiritual life. She possessed an exquisitely refined taste, which caused 
her to discern, as by instinct, whatever was beautiful in the material or 
moral world. For moral beauty especially, had she a quick eye. She 
hungered and thirsted after righteousness. Hence for her the spiritual 
loveliness of the Saviour was irresistibly attractive. Like Mary, she de- 
lighted to sit at his feet, and listen to his words. Not in vain did she 
listen. The spirit, which breathes from them, awoke a corresponding 
spirit in her heart, the spirit of piety and faith, which gave to her, earnest- 
ness in the discharge of duty, sweet patience in the endurance of suffer- 
ing, and perfect peace in death. When she perceived that the closing 
hour of life had come, she called her relatives and friends around her, 
and bade farewell to every one with as much calmness, as if she were 
about to leave them for a few hours only. 

To her Unitarian friends the tribute, borne by the life and death of 
‘Mrs. Scarborough, to the power of Christian faith, is especially dear. 
She had been educated under Trinitarian influences, and had united 
with a Trinitarian church. But the views of her church were never 
entirely satisfactory to her mind, though for a period, she hesitated to 
investigate them thoroughly, under the feeling, not uncommon in por- 
tions of the Christian world, that the obscurity which hung around them 
was owing to the mystery with which religion is necessarily invested. 
But at length the thought occurred that possibly other views are taught 
in the scriptures than those to which she had been accustomed, and she 
commenced a new and thorough study of the sacred word. For years 
she read the Bible earnestly and prayerfully, and the result of her in- 
vestigation was a faith in Unitarianism, which grew stronger and deeper 
the longer she lived, and for which she expressed her warm gratitude in 
the latest hours of life. J. H. H. 
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A Lance number of pamphlets have been gradually accumulating on 
our table, a part of which we have received, probably, in our editorial 
capacity. We do not know how we can better discharge our duty to 
them, than in recording their titles, and putting some brief comments 
concerning them together here,, Under the caption we have chosen, we 
shall feel quite at liberty to introduce any other matter that fails to find 
an.appropriate place elsewhere. Sayings of ours too feeble to stand 
alone, may here yield each other a mutual support, and so being pressed 
into close company, hold each other up. First comes up “* The Com- 
parative Importance of Foreign and Domestic Missions, including Sta- 
tistics of Education, Philanthropy, Crime, &c. in Albany.” This isa 
discourse by Rev. Mr. Harrington. We like every thing about it better 
than what follows the author’s name on the title page—‘ Minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Albany.” Is there more than one Unitarian 
Society in Albany? If not, why adopt an expression, which to appear- 
ance at least, is hardly in harmony with the sincerity and high-minded 
straight-forwardness of the discourse itself? The sermon is written ina 
strain of intense feeling, and goes directly to the mark. It is full of gen- 
erosity and humanity, and its object is to rouse attention and awaken 
feeling, rather than to devise methods or to construet plans. of relief. 
This is well. Humanity, once alive, works a way for itself. Get the 
right sentiment fully excited, and there is intelligence enough in the 
community to contrive the forms of action, We hope, under such ef- 
forts as these, the day will come when an efficient. Ministry at Large 
will be in operation at Albany, and in all the other cities of our country 
—nay, in all the-cities of the world. We might say that we hope the 
day will come when all ministers will be Ministers at Large, and when 
all Christian souls will worship their common Father in peace and unity 
and love, with no false earthly distinctions to separate brother from bro- 
ther.—Next we take up “ An Address on Temperance, Delivered in 
Brighton, by Rev. F. A. Whitney.” This belongs to the very highest 
order. of Temperance addresses, It is in excellent taste, rational, sober, 
earnest enough for the most engaged in the cause, and truly Christian. 
We like to see a cause such as this, owning its obligations and its. in- 
debtedness to the kind and holy mother—that it has drawn its best strength 
from—the Church of Christ. Were all Temperance lectures more 
like this one, that noble reform would not stand still or fall backward, 
as there is some reason to fear it is at this moment doing —Then appear 
* A letter from the Hollis Street Society to their Unitarian Brethren, écc.” 
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and * Remarks on a Letter from the Hollis Street Society, &c.”—Dry 
relics, both, growing less spicy every day they exist, of a controversy 
that begins to be musty already. It was probably extremely difficult to 
avoid writing them ; but like several other things, they will be forgotten 
some time hence, and, we must be pardoned for saying it, the sooner 
the better—Here are “ Proceedings of the Convention for Bible Mis- 
sions, held in Syracuse, N. Y., Feb., 1846.” In looking over these 
“Proceedings,” we notice that Rev. S. J. May, Unitarian minister at 
Syracuse, attempted in the gentlest way, to introduce one or two meas- 
ures, or modifications of measures, at different stages of the debate, but 
was immediately, and with considerable promptitude and decision, put 
down—as he probably expected. We do not know the circumstances, 
but as we read the account at a distance, it looks very much as if these 
zealous Bible distributors voted Mr. May’s propositions out of the way 
because they labored under an uneasy and alarming apprehension that 
some diabolical trap was about to be sprung upon them by a very inno- 
cent-looking man. Whether they would really be more afraid of a 
“child of the devil,” or an “angel of light,” we do not pretend to de- 
cide. One of Mr. May’s motions was to strike out the word “ evangel- 
ical ” from the “ Address” of the society, as having a sectarian aspect. 
Here was a bugbear, of course. But no sooner were the poor “ evangel- 
icals” fairly over the trepidation arising from this truthful suggestion, 
than they were thrown into a second confusion by this same peaceable- 
looking person offering the Resolution, that the Convention “ express a 
deep sense of the incompetency of the people of this country to propagate 
with success any plan of evangelizing the world, until we ourselves be- 
come truly Christian.” Here then was the cloven foot palpably 
enough! And this time the motion was negatived without debate, the 
Convention becoming now peremptory, and feeling scandalized, no 
doubt. After this it appears that they went on without any more sug- 
gestions from their troubler, safe. What kind of safety is that ?—* His- 
tory and Plans of the Society for Promoting Education at the West.” 
The project explained here is spoken of with much favor by a contribu- 
tor, in an article in this number of our Magazine, the general tone of 
which we heartily approve. If, however, the signs of bitter religious 
partisanship, and a narrow sectarian bigotry, are not written on this 
pamphlet too legibly and unmistakeably to be winked out of sight, then 
we have passed through some painful experiences of our lives to little 
purpose, and we cannot read the meaning of things that are plain. We 
certainly would mot discourage any good effort in a denomination differ- 
ent from our own. That would be as narrow and contemptible as the 
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bigotry we despise. But neither would we have any one so far deceive 
himself as to commit himself to this society, under the impression, that 
liberal, minds are to havea fair share in its management. A knowledge 
of Calvinism may be better than no knowledge. A short step is more 
likely to carry one along than no step at all. But when we are laboring 
hard to dispel ignorance, it seems a pity not to put something besides 
darkness in its place. Speaking of things sectarian, a highly respected 
friend, who was once for a short time a fellow-boarder with Mr. Bur- 
chard, sends us the following note : 

** Dear Sir.—In your Magazine for February last, you have given a 
friend opporwnity to speak of ‘* Jedediah Burchard,” in a manner which 
pains me, both because I believe it is unjust towards Mr. Burchard, and 
because it seems to me inconsistent with the bearing which as Unitarians 
we ought to maintain towards our opponents. As a Unitarian, I protest 
againsi this aspersion of those who may be the bitter enemies of our 
way of thinking, but who should not therefore be assailed by every idle 
report, which it may be in our power to gather up and fling against 
their good name. Of Mr. Burchard I have reason to think more favor- 
ably than the writer in the Magazine, and though I probably differ from 
him in his views of religion not less widely than that writer, I cannot 
withhold the expression of my confidence in the honesty of his pur- 
poses. Yours.” 

—* Review of the Reports of the Annual Visiting Committee of the Pub- 
lic Schools of the city of Boston, for 1845.” This is a foolish produc- 
tion, dealing, in a superficial, flippant manner, with some of the outside 
matters pertaining to a great, vital subject. It furnishes but too much 
reason for suspecting the author, who seems to indulge a natural prefer- 
ence for remaining unknown,—of having more at heart the display of 
his own parts,—likely enough somewhat over-estimated by him,—or the 
advancement of some personal or party end, than the impartial investi- 
gation of the merits of the question before him, or the real elevation and 
improvement of the “ Public Schools of the city of Boston.”—“ The 
Idea of a Christian Church : a Discourse at the Installation of Theodore 
Parker, as Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Church in 
Boston, Delivered by himself.” This discourse contains many things 
well stated, which, ought to be preached, because they are food to the 
soul, and an imperishable portion of the Gospel of Jesus. Jt contains a 
few other things which we are sorry that any man should feel himself 
called to preach, because we do not think them to be of the truth. 
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InsTaLLaTION aT Bernarpston, Mass.—The First Church and Society 
in Bernardston, having been deprived of the labors of their long tried and 
faithful Pastor, Rev. T. F. Rogers, by the infirmities of disease and old age, 
are now happily and harmoniously united in the settlement of Rev. A. M. 
Bridge, as Colleague Pastor. Mr. Rogers has labored about thirty-five years, 
ministering a part of the time to this people and supplying other destitute 
places in the neighborhood. For many years he has acted as one of the agents 
of the Evangelical Missionary Society, and is well known in the region around, 
as a faithful, loving and beloved apostle of peace and love and Christian truth. 
A few yet live, who saw the day that Mr. Rogers was introduced among this 
people, and one individual only of the committees then chosen to make arrange- 
ments necessary for such an occasion, now survives. To him, in his declining 
years, it was a day of joy to behold the ark of the Lord entrusted to younger 
hands, to see another Pastor in whom all were so pleasantly united. The day 
selected for the interesting occasion, February 18, 1846, proved very pleasant, 
“the best of all the seven”; as just previous to it there had been a violent 
snowstorm, which prevented some from attending who had been invited, and 
immediately after another yet more violent storm came on. A large number 
however were present and listened apparently with the deepest interest to the 
following services:—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Barlow of Warwick; 
Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Moors of Deerfield; Sermon, by Rev. 
Mr. Robbins of Boston ; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Harding of New 
Salem ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Willard of Deerfield ; Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Rev. Mr. Everett of Northfield; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Willis 
of Walpole, N. H.; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Stearns of Rowe. 

The discourse was marked by the refinement and force of the preacher’s 
mind, but much more by that love, that ever-reigning, all-absorbing love, which 
characterized the life and the ministry of the divine Master. The text of his 
discourse was from John x..16: “ And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd.” Beautifully did the preacher delineate Chris- 
tian love and union, and make them desirable, exceedingly desirable. The 
union which he advocated was not the union of creeds, opinions, or doctrines, 
but of hearts, of spirits ; spiritual life, not intellectual action, was the ground 
of peace. True union demanded no concealment of honest opinions, no sur- 
render of individual thought; it asked for gust will, candor and bumility—for 
sincerity and singleness of heart. 

The Prayer of Installation was very appropriate and solemn; the more 
interesting as offered by the father-in-law of Mr. Bridge. Both had been called 
together to test and to know the power of the Gospel ministry, of the faith 
which was to be preached, in the loss of an affectionate, dutiful child, and 
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devoted, endeared wife. The Charge, which had been assigned to Rev. Mr. 
Livermore of Keene, N. H., on account of his absence, and by request of the 
Council, devolved upon Rev. Dr. Willard of Deerfield, and, though long, was 
full of the gathered wisdom of many hours of reflection. The Right H 
Fellowship, while it expressed the lively sympathy and ready co-operation of 
the brethren in the ministry, dwelt upon some of the tokens of his prede- 
cessor’s success and of the people’s interest, which would encourage him in 
his daily walks and his weekly labors. The Address to the People, while it 
reminded them of corresponding obligations on their part, enforced vividly 
and strongly the importance of attending upon the ministry, and by example, 
recommending tbe few simple ordinances of the faith which they professed. 

It was exceedingly delightful to see the benignant countenance of the aged 
Pastor light up with joy and satisfaction on that day of bright hopes to his long 
tried and faithful parishioners. He was conscious of his declining strength 
and increasing inability to meet the enlarged demands, and as soon as he could 
see one in the freshness of manhood uniting the hearts and energies of his 
people, he was ready to say, ‘ Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen what my heart longed for and desired.’ But we trust h 
may be spared yet longer to enjoy the fruits of his labors, and realize yet more 
the blessings promised to the peacemakers and the faithful. 





INsTALLATION AT THE Hoxurs Street Cuurcn, Boston, Mass.—Rev. 
David Fosdick, Jr., recently Minister of the Unitarian Society in Sterling, Mass., 
was installed as the successor of Rev. John Pierpont in the ministry at the 
Hollis Street Church, on Tuesday, March 3, 1846. The Introductory Prayer 
and Reading of the Scriptures were by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston; Ser- 
mon, by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Dr. 
Parkman of Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Bos- 
ton; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Frothingham of Boston; Address to the People, by 
Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston; Concluding Prayer, by Revs Mr. Lincoln of 
Fitchburg. 

The Sermon, which was one of peculiar importance, is published, with the 
other exercises. 


» 





OrpinaTion aT Portitanp, Me.—Mr. Rufus P. Cutler, having been called 
to the ministry of the Second Unitarian Society in Portland, was ordained on 
Wednesday, March 18, 1846. Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Cruft of Bos- 
ton; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Nichols of Saco, Me.; Sermon, 
by Rey. Mr. Peabody of Boston; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Dr. Nichols 
of Portland; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Bartol of Boston; Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Pierpont of Lynn; Address to the People, by Rey. Mr. Pea- 
body of Portsmouth, N.H.; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Parkman of 
Dover, N. H. 

Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury preached at the Park Street Church in the 


evening. 
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Sunpay Scnoon Excursions, &c.—Some friends of Sunday Schools have 
been led to entertain a doubt of the benefit of summer excursions, picnics, and 
anniversary celebrations, The following notice shows to what an abominable 
excess of impropriety such occasions have been carried by some of the good 
people in England. While we cannot too heartily protest against such flagrant 
abuses as these seem to us to be of a noble opportunity, we must add that as 
these anniversaries are conducted among us we believe them to be productive 
of little else but good. Though the article itself approves the course taken on 
the occasion referred to, we ought in justice to add that a letter subsequently 
appeared in the Inquirer condemnatory of the proceedings. 

Lower Mostey-Street Sunpay Scnooxis, MancnesterR.—The annual 
Christmas tea-party of the teachers, scholars and friends of these schools took 
place on the evening of New Year’s day. The large room used on the 
occasion was elegantly decorated with flags, evergreens, and a handsome 
Christmas-tree, re 9 when filled with the scholars and their friends, seated, 
with very gay and merry looks, to partake of a bountiful repast, presented 
altogether a brilliant and animating appearance. About four hundred and thirty 
were present at tea, and, including those who came in afterwards, more than 
six hundred enjoyed the amusements of the evening. A platform, on which 
was represented a cottage scene, concealed, in the intervals of performance, by 
a theatrical green curtain, had been fitted up for the occasion. The Hutch- 
inson family, a party of American vocalists, who are at present creating 
considerable sensation in Manchester, kindly gave their services forthe evening, 
and delighted the meeting with many comic songs. Recitations, dialogues and 
other entertainments, were presented in rapid succession during the evening, 
and afforded the large company assembled much amusement and instruction. 
A novel feature in the history of Sunday-school meetings was the introduction 
of some of the elder scholars, representing a party of Ojibbeway Indians. These 
were in full dress, with spears, tomahawks, and scalps, under the superinten- 
dence of a teacher, representing Mr. Catlin, who entered into a very interesting 
little history of the dress, manners and country of the Indians. Many of their © 
war-dances were well performed, and the whole exhibition gave much satisfac- 
tion. The evening’s amusements terminated with one of the ‘Caudle Lectures,’ 
performed by twa of the teachers, in capital style, amid roars of laughter. It 
was delightful to witness the intense enjoyment which all, from the youngest 
scholars to the oldest teachers, received from the festivities and amusements of 
the evening. It may truly be said,that such merry, social meetings as these 
do a great deal of good. They furnish innocent and rational enjoyment to 
hundreds who have but few seasons of pleasure, and many of whom might 
otherwise, at this time of the year, have been engaged in far less innocent 
means Of recreation. A great deal of instruction-is communicated, in a pleas- 
ing form by dialogues and recitations, and perhaps more powerfully impressed 
upon the memory than could be done by many formal lessons. Experience, 
too, has proved that the interest of the scholars becomes greater and more last- 
ing in the school with which they associate so many pleasing scenes ; and they 
receive new causes of gratitude and love to their teachers, who, besides giving 
them moral and religious instruction, take so lively an interest in their seasons 
of enjoyment. 





Curious Meetines or Enetish Lasorers.—An English paper says :— 


“On Tuesday night last, a moon-lit meeting of the ‘protected’ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in the argricultural county of Wilts was held at 
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Bremhill, an unheard-of little hamlet, lying between the Great Western Rail- 
way and the quiet rural town of Calne, 
ese meetings of the peasantry—originating with themselves—springing 
from no ducal pints of beer—and at which laborers speak what they actually 
feel—at which they tell their own stories, interchange the sad history of their 
slow starvatiou—are very curious — of these changing times. Who would 
have thought, a year or two back, of men in smock- the hedgers and 
- ditchers, the wielders of spades and hoes—meeting bar not, unhappily, 
over good dinners, but in the bleak air of a winter’s night—to denounce protec- 
tion—to accuse it of keeping them hungry—to call the Corn-laws ‘ accursed’? 
And on Tuesday night women spoke as well as men. It was no ordinary pub- 
lic meeting that. Those who composed it knew nothing of the conventional 
rules of such assemblages, Hunger was the requisition which brought them 
together. Women were h as well as men, and they did not see why they 
should not try to bring about better times—fuller dinners. 

The meeting originated entirely with the working-men. Every influence was 
brought to bear, first to prevent its taking place, and then to keep the laborers 
from attending it. 

The character of the speeches was peculiar: they were simply statements— 
little or no argument was used. Each laborer and laborer’s wife told the 
details of their domestic economy. There was little or no variation in the story. 
Families of from four to twelve persons—wages at an average of eight shillings 
a week for the father, eked out in some cases by the ‘ two-pence’ a we received 
by his boys. As for food, all they had was potatoes, and, as one of the speak- 
ers strikingly phrased it, ‘stark naked bread.’ The proceedings went off very 

uietly. One attempt there was to create a disturbance, made by a man—a 
Chartist, I believe from London, who called himself Gale.. He claimed as a 
working-man, to be heard, and commenced a tirade against machinery, full of 
the usual crude, half-understood positions usually taken up by men of his way 
of thinking. His exhortations, however, to charge, not the Corn-laws, or any 
laws, but thrashing and dressing machines, with their misery, was groaned down 
by the multitude with a promptness which did them very great credit, and the 
Gale got down as suddenly as it had arisen. One of the speakers afterwards 
charged this man with being the agent of the monopolists, sent down to disturb 
the meeting. No reply was made to this imputation. But one spirit pervaded 
the speakers and listeners—down with monopoly ! The women absolutely shriek- 
ed it out, and the allusions they now and then made to hungry, erying children, 
produced the greatest sensation. The crowd kept up a running fire of com- 
ment and sympathetic remarks, speaking in more of a conversational than an 
oratorical character. The laborers generally expressed themselves tolerably 
well, of course with a strong Wiltshire accent and abundance of provincial 
solecisms, but by no means in a dialeet akin in the extent of its patois to what 
one hears in Yorkshire or Somerset. At all events, they were easily made out.” 


Tue Rev. T. Sranuey, tHE Westevan Presmpent.—“It may not be 
generally known that the present head of the Wesleyans is a liberal and en- 
lightened man, who has always ag ha reforming principles, and avowed him- 
self the enemy of exclusion. His election gave great dissatisfaction to the 
Buntings, the Newtons, &c., &c. ; and his present line of conduct is not calcu- 
lated to allay the worst fears of the bigots and intolerants. We have just seen 
a printed bill, announcing Mr. Stanley’s ap e at a missionary meeting, 
convened by the Mew Connection, and at which a Wesleyan Association minis- 
ter is to be one of the speakers! It does our heart good torecord such an event ; 
and as “coming events cast their shadows before,” let us hope that the pres- 
ence of the president of the Wesleyan Conference, at a meeting convened by 
the New Connection, is only preliminary toward the infusion of new life and a 
better spirit amongst the old body of Methodists.”—Jnquirer. 
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